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, us 


gimme just one look REAL LIVE GIRL!” 


I JOE is human. He has an eye for a pretty 

So when Martha Raye, Ingrid Bergman or 
Mitzi Mayfair or some other Hollywood beauty 
shows up in the jungle with a U.S.O. Camp 
Show, right outside his barracks . . . well, for an 
hour or two, Joe feels that maybe this isn’t such 


a bad war! 


And they do show up. The biggest names in 
radio, stage and screen and hundreds of lesser 
known but talented performers are trooping all 
over the globe with U.S.O. Camp Shows and 
giving performances on the back end of a GI 
truck, with sound effects supplied by enemy fire. 


You made this possible, by your contributions 
Jast year. Most of the stars gave their time, but 


it costs money to send hundreds of performers 
overseas. And this is just one of the many causes 
you support by giving to your local community 
drive. 

You were wonderful, and the boys appreciate 
it. But here it is, another year, and the boys have 
to: keep right on fighting. So, of course. you're 
going to keep right on giving. 


Give generously to 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


Representing the NATIONAL WAR FUND 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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hat do 


PROFESSIONALS 
think? 


{ F the above question leads 

you to believe that we 

offer an open sesame to successful market 

operation—or tips—or a lot of high-sounding 

pronouncements about securities . . . please 
read no further. } 


BUT —if you would like to 

have some really inside 

facts ... if you would like to know what 

investment dealers and investment salesmen 

actually think, and say, and propose . . . if 

you would like professional comment on all 

classes of securities . . . then what follows 
will certainly interest you. 


For the first time in its history, THE 
INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, trade 
weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of sub- 
scriptions from individual investors. You are 
invited to become a subscriber at $5.00 per 
year. That means $5.00 for 52 issues. 


You will receive weekly comment and 
analyses on securities in the industrial, public 
utility, railroad, investment company, bank 
and insurance, Latin-American and other 
fields. No recommendations to buy or sell 
. « » but up-to-the-minute, unbiased, “horse’s 
mouth” facts upon which sound investment 
decisions can be based. 


FREE! 


Off the press recently came a 226-page 
book by Roger Babson: “‘Looking Ahead 50 
Years.” Mr. Babson predicts an economic 
collapse after the war, followed by a tre- 
mendous recovery. He names those industries 
most likely to be affected, tells why, and 
makes 19 predictions for the future, includ- 
ing tax-exemption, interest rates and inflation. 


We will send you, with our compliments, 


‘a copy of this fascinating and provocative 


book (The price from Harper’s is $2.00) 
if we may have the privilege of entering 
your subscription for the DIGEST today. 


Won't you .. . right now while the 
subject is before you. . . fill out the coupon 
below and mail it? 


INVESTMENT Deaers’ Dicest, 


67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. F.W. 


You.may enter. my subscription for- 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DI- 
* GEST for the next 52° weekly issues, 
s to cost..me Without.charge I 
, am additionally to receive a copy of 
» Roger Babson’s new book “Looking 
- Ahead 50 Years.” , 


a 

| * No need to enclose check unless you 

a wish to. But if you do, thus eliminat- 
ing bookkeeping costs, six weeks will 
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A WELCOME HAND TO BELL SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


Some day we shall have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing back to the Bell System the men and women 
who are now in the armed forces. They number 
more than 55,000. Some 3500 released from 
service are already back with us. We shall have 
a warm welcome for the rest as they join us 
again. Not only shall we be glad to see them 
personally but we shall be glad of their skill 
and energy for the big tasks which face the Bell 
System in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS — How to Buy 


PRICE RANGER SECURITIES 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 


are particularly adaptable for the Our booklet on tradiny rules and prac- 
simplified plotting of daily stock market tices will help new er experienced 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. investors. Write for Booklet K-21. 


Each sheet by inches, sufficient 


for a six-months' arithmetic record. FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. |- One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 


tockholders of Sanford Mills and 
of Goodall Worsted Company, 
both of Sanford, Maine, will vote Oc. 
tober 19 on a plan of merging the 
two companies. The plan will be ac- 
complished by the absorption of San- 
ford Mills into the Goodall company, 
the name of which will then be 
changed to Goodall-Sanford, Inc. The 
new company will have outstanding 
$4.7 million 3% per cent debentures 
and will issue 559,952 shares of. capi- 
tal stock. Sanford Mills shareholders 
will receive 1% shares of new stock 
and $20 in debentures for each share 
turned in; Goodall stockholders will 
receive 344 shares of new common 
for each share of Goodall Worsted 
Company. 
x 
Chase National Bank is distribut- 
ing copies of a new method for de- 
termining the yields of bonds that 


are called before maturity at premium 
prices. 


* 


Through a group of investment 
firms 225,000 shares of Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., class A, 
common stock, is being offered to the 
public at $7.375 per share. Proceeds 
of the sale will be used by the com- 
pany for the production and sale of 
television transmitters and receiving 
sets when priority restrictions are re- 
moved or modified. 


M. S. Hershey has resigned the 
presidency of the Hershey Corpora- 
tion, the Hershey Trust Company 
and the Hershey Industrial School, 
and will be succeeded by P. A. 
Staples, who has been connected with 
the Hershey enterprises for more 
than twenty years. Mr. Hershey, who 
is 87 years old, remains as chairman 
of the Hershey Chocolate Corpora- 
tion. 

x 


A nation-wide banking group will 
offer 82,000 shares of the capital 
stock of Silex Company, manufac- 
turers of glass coffee makers and 
other household utensils. The shares 
are part of the estate of the late Frank 
E. Wolcott, who was president of the 
company and was its principal stock- 
holder. 
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Goodyear 


Postwar Growth for 
Rubber Industry 


Goodyear head sees large new markets ahead which 
will fully utilize war-expanded productive facilities 


By P. W. Litchfield 
Chairman of the Board, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Fe of America’s basic industries 
can contemplate as bright a Vic- 
tory-born prospect as that to which 
the rubber industry is able to look 
forward today. 

The factors which permit this san- 
guine view are many. In the first 
place, it is probable that the postwar 
supply of rubber, crude and synthetic, 
will be more than double the quan- 
tity demanded by our prewar needs. 
This situation will have two impor- 
tant effects. 


Price Stabilizer 


The existence of such a vast supply 
of raw material will act as a potent 
stimulant to our ingenuity and our 
talent for invention, with the result 
that new uses for rubber and rubber 
products are likely to be developed at 
a pace much more lively than that of 
the pre-synthetic era. Coupled with 
this, the presence of synthetic on the 
market will do much to stabilize prices 
of raw rubber, and indeed, should 
tend to bring about a steady down- 
ward trend that, reflected in the cost 
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of rubber products, will constitute 
another incentive to greater output. 

With respect to tires, the prospect 
for the period immediately following 
the war is, of course, a busy one. We 
estimate that for each of the first three 
years of this period—and perhaps 
longer—approximately 70 million new 
tires will be needed by the United 
States alone. This figure contrasts 
with 62 million tires manufactured by 
the American rubber industry in 1941 
—the greatest annual total ever 
reached. It looms even larger over 
the total of 53 million units built in 
the average good prewar year. 

And the industry will have the ca- 
pacity in production facilities as well 
as in raw materials, to take care of 
this hugely increased demand. Addi- 


tions that have been made—and are 


still being made—to the country’s tire- 
building to meet war needs will en- 
able us to return to peacetime produc- 
tion on a scale greater than ever be- 
fore. 

It is good that we will have this 
capacity. The backlog demand for pas- 


senger.and truck tires created by. the 
‘restrictions necessarily imposed on 


civilians during these war years is well 
understood. Perhaps not so clearly 
realized is the responsibility the rub- 
ber industry must bear in the matter 
of food production. The demand for 
American grown products in the post- 
war period will continue .to increase, 
not only because of the dearth of food- 
stuffs in war-ravaged lands across the 
seas but because, with peace, will 
come new and swifter means of access 
to world markets that will not be 
overlooked by the American farmer. 

This will mean that farm produc- 
tion must increase, which in turn 
means a more intensive mechaniza- 
tion of agricultural procedures. The 
principal answer to that, of course, is 
the pneumatic tractor tire, but also 
included is a variety of rubber belts, 
hose and molded goods. 


Industry’s Responsibility 


Another postwar responsibility of 
our industry—and another important 
and ready market—lies in the need for 
pneumatic tires for~ construction 
equipment. These huge tires, classed 
as Earth Movers, were in limited use 
prior to Pearl Harbor, but on the 
battlefields of both the fighting and 
the home fronts they since have am- 
ply demonstrated their indispensabil- 
ity. While speeding it up they mate- 
rially reduce the cost of construction 
work, and substantially extend the life 
of the valuable equipment of which 
they are a part. These tires will be 
required in large numbers when 
American contractors and _ road- 


builders turn to the mighty job of 
construction and reconstruction that 
awaits them after the war. 

In other directions, too, the war in- 
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terrupted developments that forecast'a’ 
healthy expansion for the rubber in- 
dustry. But this trend will be re- 
sumed, and undoubtedly with greater 
acceleration, once the war is ended. 

Vibration dampeners for industrial 
machinery and for railroad trains and 
other vehicles were just beginning to 
demonstrate their value. Rubber 
spring suspensions for automobiles 
instead of steel springs were on the 
way—and will arrive on some V-Day 
plus. These improvements mean less 
strain and wear on equipment, and 
more ease and comfort for operator 
or rider. 

The possibilities of the conveyor 
belt, of which rubber is an essential, 
were being dramatized by big installa- 
tions at many places. A new market 
was developing for latex sponge as a 
cushioning material—for use in mat- 
tresses of all kinds, for furniture up- 
holstering and for seats in automo- 
biles, busses, railroad cars and planes. 


Valuable Material 


Rubber as a packaging material was 
proving of great value—and will 
again. Barred now from civilian use, 
this amazing material, light, tough, 
transparent and  air-and-moisture- 
proof, will be widely sought by peace- 
time manufacturers of packaged prod- 
ucts, especially in the food industry. 
Rubber lining for tanks was coming 
into general use. 

To these prewar developments may 
be added many which have grown out 
of war needs—insulation made from 
synthetic rubber ; a variety of plastics, 
adhesives and lacquers ; floor and deck 
finishes, and many others. Like those 
that will be resumed, these new de- 
velopments will offer to the rubber in- 
dustry of tomorrow many opportu- 
nities for useful and profitable ser- 
vice. 

Finally, there are the possibilities 
that will open up through the needs 
of foreign nations, and the fact that 
these markets will have been made 
much more accessible to our manu- 
facturers through the development of 
air transportation. | 

Rubber has a great and growing 
place in the improvement of the stan- 
dard of living of the entire world. The 
American rubber industry, in taking 
advantage of the opportunities and ac- 
cepting the responsibilities that lie 
ahead, may move with confidence that 


its course is economically sound and 


morally constructive, 


From a Sound Equity 


Despite conservative accounting policies, 


Shell Union’s earnings justify present prices 


for shares and suggest dividend increase 


n the first six months this year net 
I earnings of Shell Union Oil Cor- 
poration exceeded those of the same 
1943 period by 35 per cent—the ac- 
tual comparison was $1.08 per share 
of common stock in 1944, 80 cents in 
the 1943 half year. Indications are 
that for the full year the two-dollar 
mark will be exceeded. For the sanie 


period, operating revenue jumped™34 


per cent, from $88.9 million to a 5 
million. 


In 1941 and 1942 common. nae 


holders received a total of $1.a share; 
in 1943, 40 cents was paid on July 15 
and 85 cents on December 15,.a total 
of $1.25. On July 15 last, 50 cents 


was paid on the commion stock, and » 


while there are no official reasons for 
such an anticipation a year-end dis- 


tribution exceeding that of last De- «| 


cember appears justified. 

The 1944 gain was effected despite 
Shell Union’s conservative accounting 
policies, the extent of which is indi- 
cated by the fact that the deductions 
for depletion and depreciation, always 
liberal, were increased from $19.9 
million during the 1943 period to 
$23.6 million this year, and that $22.9 
million was set aside for Federal taxes 
against $17.6 million in the first half 
of last year. 


Marketing Facilities 


Ranking sixth as a producer of 
crude oil and fifth as a refiner, Shell 
Union, the American unit of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell petroleum group, 
is one of the few companies with na- 
tionwide marketing facilities, its prod- 
ucts being marketed through inde- 
pendently owned outlets throughout 
the United States and Canada and in 
Hawaii. 

It has producing properties in 
California, the Mid-Continent _field, 
the Southwest and in the Gulf Coast 
area, has interests in many other dis- 
tricts. In August it brought in its 
first well in the Bay County district 


of Michigan, and announced also the 
organization of a Georgia subsidiary 
to undertake operations in that. new 
section. 

Altogether, at the end of 1943, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, Shell Union had 6,723 produc- 
ing oil and gas wells of, its own and, 
jointly with others,1,799 other wells. 


‘Its seven réfineries have a crude oil 


capacity of 267,000 barrels a day, in 


‘addition to which it operates 50 natu- 


ral gasoline plants in various sections. 
Refineries and marketing facilities are 
served by 2,744 miles of trunk pipe 
line and 1,436 miles, of gathering 
lines.” Water terminals amount to 7 
in mumbers: © 


Production Comparison 


‘In 1943 Shell Union produced 16 
per cent of the nation’s .aviation fuel, 
besides large tonnages of butadiene, 
toluene and other. war essentials. It 
has under construction other plants 
which will widen its range of products 
—an allyl alcohol plant at Houston to 
produce plastic components and a 
cycle plant at Sheridan, Texas, which 
will produce 6,000 barrels daily of 
butane, pentane, natural gasoline and 
condensates. 

Production for the year 1943 was 
reported as 42.9 million barrels of 
gasoline, 37.5 million barrels of fuel 
oil, with other products bringing the 
final figure to 97.7 million barrels 
against 94.5 million barrels the pre- 
vious year. 

The oils have been unduly laggard 
in reeent months, despite the indus- 
try’s better-than-average postwar out- 
look, 

There are indications, however, of 
developing appreciation of the over- 
all prospects of the oils as a group, 
and Shell Union eommon, selling now 
around 24 at which it yields 5 per 
cent on the basis of 1943 dividend 
payments, should benefit from any 
new reappraisal of the situation. 
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New 
Aircraft 


Renewed market interest in group recognizes the 
transitional nature of postwar. readjustment era 


A realistic attitude is highly desir- 
able in any type of investment, 
but in the venturesome commitment, 
it becomes an actual requisite to con- 
sistent success. What is sometimes 
forgotten is that realism is not syn- 
onymous with pessimism—on the 
contrary, it is wholly unrealistic to 


overemphasize unfavorable factors 
while overlooking the favorable. 

It has taken the announcement of 
some very sizeable bookings of post- 
war business to bring the financial 
community as a whole back to a real- 
ization that the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry has a future. What hap- 


Bright Future Ahead 


Look 


pened to blank out the prewar op- 
timism? 

First, although wartime volume at- 
tained levels beyond the wildest 
dreams of the 1930s, profit margins 
were squeezed to pitifully small per- 
centages of this business until, far 
from becoming a war beneficiary, the 
industry in general came closer to 
becoming a war casualty. Secondly, 
the very production attainments 
whereby it made the most notable of 
all industrial contributions to the war, 
tend to accentuate the contraction 
that must be expected with a return 


- to peacetime operations. 


So the pendulum of investor atti. 
tude is swinging back, but it should 
not be overlooked that the backswing 
started at a point where pessimism 
had carried most of the aircraft manu- 
facturers’ equity shares to far below 
even their peacetime levels. This per- 
haps can be best visualized by the 
following comparisons: 


Stock 1939 High 1944 Low 
e 34% 125% 
Cons. Vuiltee ........ 32% 11% 
Curtiss-Wright 13% 4% 
87% 47 
Grumman 22 
Lockheed 36% 14% 
Martin (Glenn L.).. 45% 16% 
'' North American .... 29% 7% 
| 7% 3% 
United 51 25% 


The average of the 1939 highs of 
these ten stocks was a little above 36, 
the average of 1944 lows was under 
15%, the decline thus amounting to 
nearly 57 per cent. The average of 
current prices (as shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation) is about 215%, 
retracing about 30 per cent of the 
actual decline. 

A new look at the industry’s pros- 
pects is now in order. To begin with, 
realism forces the recognition that a 
particularly trying readjustment lies 


Significant Items from Aircraft Maidlufacturess’ Balance Sheets 


(December 31, 1943; in millions) 


*Cons. Curtiss North 
an Vultee Wright Douglas Grumman Lockheed Martin American Republic §United 
sh Equivalent.............. 10.8 $79.7 $258.1 $41.3 $45.7 $67.5 $66.0 $77.6 $26.9 $104.4 
Receivables 79.3 131.2 268.1 109.3 30.0 115.1 88.1 75.1 35.6 37.6 
Inventoties 2.7 158.3 214.0 12.8 24.0 50.6 95.2 74.9 1.8 60.6 
Current Assets................ $92.8 $369.2 | $740.2 $163.4 °$99.6 $233.2 $249.3 $227.6 $64.3 $202.6 
Current Liabilities............. 73.3 339.5 673.6 128.0 95.2 124.1 230.2 203.9 59.1 110.8 
Net Working Capital.......... $19.5 $29.7 $66.6 $35.4 $4.4 $109.1 $19.1 $23.7 $5.2 $91.8 
Long Term $2.6 $2.1 None None $10.0 $90.0 None None None $1.2 
;Wosteng Comme per Com. Share $15.62 $22.62 1$7.76 $59.06. Nil $17.72 $17.14 $6.89 $5.24 $24.37 
Approx. ent Market Price.... 16 17 6 4 68 22 21 ao. : IB x6 ae 


*November 30, 1943. tSeptember 30. 1943. §June 30, 1944. 


“A” and common shares. x—On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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ahead, during which there may be at 
least interim periods of reported 
losses by most companies, as military 
business fades. The expression “re- 
ported losses” is used advisedly, for 
they will reflect not only operating 
results but countless bookkeeping ad- 
justments of one kind or another con- 
sequent upon contract cancellations, 
reconversion and similar develop- 
ments. Of course, there also will be 
credit adjustments, through tax 
claims, liquidation of postwar re- 
funds, restoration of unneeded re- 
serves, and the like, while reduced 
tax rates themselves will be impor- 
tant offsets. 

This temporary period of adjust- 
ment should be followed by at least 
a partial recovery of volume, first ap- 
parent in the transport plane division 
of the business, and accompanied by 
some restoration of normal profit 
margins. Eventually, when wholly re- 


stored to a peacetime basis, the 
growth inherent in the industry rea- 
sonably may be expected to carry 
normal business to unprecedented 
levels with new prosperity for the 
better entities. 

The nature of postwar readjust- 
ment problems stresses the great im- 
portance of financial positions. Sig- 
nificant items from the balance sheets 
of ten industry leaders are shown in 
the tabulation. The first thing that 
might be observed is that in most 
cases current market prices bear a 
rather close relationship to equities in 
net working capital alone—in two 
cases, they actually are lower. The 
second is that the ratios between. cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities are 
unimpressive. However, this must be 
considered along with the fact that 
war has brought temporary distor- 
tions through huge emergency addi- 
tions to both sides of the balance 


sheet, the gradual working off of 
which, one against another, should 
restore favorable ratios—always as. 
suming contract cancellations and the 
closing of emergency accounts with- 
out undue asset losses or liability in- 
creases forced by government agen- 
cies. The generally healthy positions 
that should eventually emerge should 
convince holders of equity shares that, 
under the circumstances, their man- 
agements were wise in pursuing con- 
servative dividend policies, 

Realistic or not, the actual coming 
of peace may touch off some psycho- 
logical selling in the aircraft manu- 


_ facturing group. Thus, those who hold 


these shares must be willing to keep 
their sights focused on the longer 
term potentialities for the equippers 
and suppliers of America’s newest 
and fastest growing transportation in- 
dustry and of one of its most modern 
and important military arms. 


Preferreds With Profit Prospects 


Medium grade and semi-speculative issues have been 
among the year’s best-acting preferreds, but a few 
appear still to have some profit possibilities 


nvestment buying of preferred is- 
I sues has been strongly in evidence 
throughout the past year, a variety of 
reasons contributing to the inclination 
of investors to divert a substantial 
portion of their funds to fixed income 
securities. In recent months, particu- 
larly, the progress of the war has 
stimulated the readjustment of port- 
folios to the developing postwar pic- 
ture, and operations of this sort have 
stimulated the search for preferred is- 
sues combining attractive yields with 
some possibilites for enhancement. In 
consequence, preferred issues of me- 
dium and semi-speculative grade have 
been well in the front of the best of 
the market actors. 

With many of the issues in these 
groups moving steadily into new high 
ground for the year, and for several 
years in fact, selection becomes grad- 
ually more difficult. There still re- 
main some, however, which appear 
not to have exhausted their possibili- 
ties for profit. Five are presented in 
the accompanying tabulation. 

The group comprises representa- 
tives of the steel, textile, utility, mo- 
tion picture and railway industries. 


Where callable they are selling well 
below call prices, and at prices afford- 
ing yields ranging from 6:2 per cent 
to 6.9 per cent. Dividends are well 
covered and have been well provided 
for in each instance over a series of 
years. 

In selecting the issues particular at- 
tention has been paid to the prospects 
of individual companies as well as to 
conditions in the industry within 
which the companies function, as well 


as to the general direction of investor 
appreciation over past months. As 
an illustration, the utilities as a group 
have steadily improved in favor with 
security buyers who appear justified 
in assuming that better things are in 
store for the industry. Recent em- 
phasis has been on the preferred is- 
sues of those leading holding compa- 
nies which appear nearer to final ad- 
justment of their status under the 
Holding Company Act. 


Five Preferred Stocks With Profit Possibilities 
Earning 
r Period Call Price Range Recent 
1942 1943 1943 1944 Price — 1944 — Price Yield 

Amer. Rolling 

Mill 44% 

cum, Cv... $17.29 $13.55 b$7.18 b$5.43 105 75%4-62% 73 6.2% 
Asso. Dry Gds 

7% cum., 2d ¢31.94 €25.06 e29.90 Not 102 -85% 102 6.9 
Columbia Gas 

& - Elec. . 

cum. “A” .. 11:05 11.12 »b7.27 »b7.98 110 87 -76 87 69 
Columbia Pict. 

$2.75 cum. 

(Par $50).. £21.49 £24.03 c13.76 19.87 53 47 -39% 44 62 
Reading Co. 

4% 2d péfd. 

(Par $50) .. 16.88 12.75 b7.20 b4.91 50 313%4-27% 31 | 65 

b—Half year. c—Three quarters. e—Fiscal year ending January 31. f—Fiscal year 
ending June 30. 
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Another Jab from 
Inflation Needle: 


Raising price “floors” for major agricultural products 
will create new pressures for higher “ceilings” and 
aid in labor’s drive against the Little Steel formula 


~ 


“authoritative” reports 
from Washington indicate that 
President Roosevelt will take no ac- 
tion toward modification of the Little 
Steel wage formula before Election 
Day, recent developments pointing to 
higher prices for food and clothing 
suggest the inevitability of a change 
in the wage stabilization policy before 
long. Statistics showing that the wage 
income of industrial workers has risen 
faster than the cost of living since 
1941 will have little effect if prices 
of the necessities of life continue their 
advance. 


Purchase Announcement 


On September 23, the War Food 
Administration announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 


buy cotton of the 1944 crop at parity - 


prices. It was also announced that the 
CCC would buy at parity prices, less 
carrying charges to the end of the 
storage year, all unredeemed 1944 
crop wheat under loan as of May 1, 
1945. The wheat parity price is the 
1944 loan rate plus 15 cents a bushel. 
The WFA gave as the basis of its ac- 
tion recent legislation in which Con- 
gress directed the Administration to 
take immediate steps to bring agricul- 
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tural products up to parity prices. 

The rather loose wording of the 
legislation suggested that it was in- 
tended as an election year gesture. 
Although farmers in individual cases 
have encountered difficulties under 
the war economy, figures on cash 
farm income’ indicate that the farm 
community in general has no pressing 
need of higher prices for its products. 
Farm income from marketings has 
risen sharply in every year since 1940. 
Total cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings for the first eight months of 
1944 amounted to about $11.9 billion, 
a gain of 8 per cent over 1943. Tak- 
ing United States agriculture as a 
whole, it appears that cash returns 
have risen considerably more than 
expenses. 

In addition to good prices, crop 
volume has been exceptionally high 
since 1941. Crops of the major agri- 
cultural products in 1944 are so large 
that declining prices would be in or- 
der (even allowing for abnormal de- 
mand) if it were not for the influence 
of government loans and purchases. 
Nevertheless, wheat has risen about 
20 cents a bushel since the September 
low and spot cotton is up about $2.50 
a bale since September 22. 


Food for Tomorrow 


Parity prices remained unchanged 
for the period ended September 15, 
the third consecutive month in which 
the parity index has shown no change. 
But it is six points above the corre- 
sponding period in 1943, 

As the CCC has undertaken not to 
sell for less than parity, a squeeze is 
developing. The commodity exchanges 
are wondering how long they will 
continue in business if the Govern- 
ment takes over most of the functions 
of commodity purchasing and selling, 
with prices more or less frozen at the 
parity level. However, it appears like- 
ly that the next step will be an in- 
crease in price ceilings for raw com- 
modities. 

The textile mills are worrying 
about profit margins, because their 
ceiling prices are supposed to be 
based on recent parities, and they 
claim that the price adjustments 
which have been permitted are not 
adequate to compensate for increased 
operating costs. At the same time, the 
CIO textile workers union is press- 
ing demands for higher wages in a 
case now before the WLB. 


Cuts Denied 


Bread prices have been held down 
by subsidies granted to millers in 
order that they may buy wheat at pre- 
vailing prices and still sell flour at 
the OPA ceilings. Subsidies can be 


, increased to compensate for higher 


wheat prices, but this type of anti- 
inflation control defeats itself if car- 
ried very far. Congress has repeatedly 
pared down Administration requests 
for subsidies designed to hold down 
food costs to the consumer. The next 
Congress is likely to place further 
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limitations on the use of subsidies, if 


it does not abolish the practice “alto- 


gether. 

The authorities have made a par- 
ticularly strong effort to keep down 
prices of breadstuffs and have been 
partly successful, as shown by Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports show- 
ing a rise of only 16 per cent in ce- 
reals and bakery products since Au- 


gust, 1939, compared with an average 
increase of 47 per cent for all foods. 
The reason is probably to be found 
in the emphasis traditionally placed 
upon the cost of the “staff of life” in 
wage demands presented by labor or- 


ganizations. However, sharp rises in ° 


prices since the outbreak of.the Euro- 
pean War have not been: limited to 
luxury foods. Fruits and ‘vegetables 


are up almost 100 per cent, eggs 76 
per cent, and dairy products 44 per 
cent. Price ceilings on clothing have 
not worked successfully ; in addition 
to advancing prices, there are numer- 
ous complaints of deterioration in 
quality. 

With over-all 1944 crop yields only 
about 2 per cent under the peak year 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Kroger Offers A Good Yield - 


The $2 dividend appears well protected, giving a 
yield of 54% per cent, which is a good return for an 
equity showing a high degree of earnings stability 


— Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany has followed the general 
trend toward contraction in the num- 
ber of units operated by grocery 
chains in the wake of a period of ex- 
pansion in the 1920’s. Some of the 
acquisitions made in 1928 and 1929 
proved unprofitable. The company 
started eliminating duplications and 
closing unprofitable stores in 1930; 
the total dropped to 5,165 at the end 
of that year compared with 5,575 at 
the close of 1929. 


Supermarket Principle 


The strong position now occupied 
by Kroger is attributable in large 
measure to early recognition of the 
trend toward merchandising of food 
products in stores operated on the 
“supermarket” principle. By the end 
of 1932, the total number of stores 
had been reduced to 4,737. However, 
even under the difficult conditions 
prevailing at the depth of the depres- 
sion, 108 stores were remodeled and 
116 new stores opened in 1932, most- 
ly of the large market type. 

This policy was continued until 
wartime scarcities of manpower and 
materials restricted remodeling and 
construction activity. The reduction 
in number of units operated declined 
from year to year and, in 1942, the 
company disposed of its controlling 
interest. in Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion. By mid-year, 1944, the number 
of stores had been reduced to about 


2,940. On the other hand, average - 


sales per store showed an upward 
trend which was gradual to 1939 and 


which has been greatly accelerated 
since 1940. 

Average sales per store were 
$140,856 in 1943, which compares 
with $122,510 in 1942, $87,076 in 
1941, $61,485 in 1939, $44,979 in 
1932, and $51,410 in 1929. Average 
operating profits per store (before 
depreciation and Federal income tax- 
es) declined from $1,352 in 1929 to 
$965 in 1930 and fluctuated irregu- 
larly from 1931 through 1937. A 
sharp upward trend began in 1938. 
In that year the average operating 
profit was $1,570; in the next two 
years it was over $2,000. In 1941, it 
rose to $3,150 and in 1943 made a 
new high of $4,760. 

The annual report for 1942 stated 
that “many employes have left the 


company to enter war industries at” 


rates of pay our industry could not 
meet. The problem of replacing these 
employes and those entering the 
Armed Services is, and will continue 
to be acute.” In addition, the com- 


pany has had to meet the problems, of | 


complying with rationing procedures 
and those created by shortages of 
some types of merchandise. 

The company adopted a new motto 
—‘If anybody can do it, we can.” 
The record shows that this was no 
idle boast. Despite an-increase in Fed- 
eral taxes from a little over $1 mil- 


lion in 1940 to.more than. $7.1 million , 


in 1943, earnings per. share gained 
from $2.49 to $2.71. . 


In the aggregate, the Kroger chain | 
has a substantial numberof stores.in. 


several southern states and in Penn- 


sylvania and Wiscorisin, but a far 
larger number is concentrated in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Missouri. For many years, the com- 
pany has manufactured and packed a 
substantial amount of merchandise 
under its own labels, in addition to 
handling nationally advertised food 
products. The Kroger Food Founda- 
tion is continually experimenting with 
new developments in foods and 
“closely watching the trends in food 
processing such as quick freezing and 
dehydration.” 

In addition to $12.6 million notes 
payable to banks (outstanding under 
a revolving credit agreement) and a 
nominal amount of preferred stock, 
capitalization consists of 1,848,278 
shares of no-par common stock. This 
issue is regarded as one of the best of 
the grocery chain equities. 


Dividend Secure 


The $2 dividend rate which has 
been in effect since 1939 appears. se- 
cure, Financial position is strong (the 
bank loan was arranged to cover part 
of the cost of the large expansion in 
inventories necessitated by sharply 
increased volume in tecent yeats). 
For the 24 weeks ended June 17, 
1944, net income was equivalent. to 
$1.25 per share, compared with $1.28 
a share in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Because of continued increases in 
operating expenses and higher taxes, 
the company’s 1944 earnings may not 
be much in excess of $2.50 a: share. 
However, despite inventory and other 
adjustments in prospect for the post- 
war period, Kroger’s earnings should 
show.a much higher than average de- 
gree of stability. For a stock ,of this 


type, the. yield of 5% per cent is at- 
tractive. 
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otwithstanding the unusual prob- 

lems brought by the war, no- 
tably material and manpower short- 
ages, credit restrictions and delivery 
difficulties, the nation’s department 
stores continue to show healthy gains 
in sales. Last year’s volume was about 
thirteen per cent above 1942’s and 
while the rate of gain has been some- 
what smaller this year, September 
scored an eleven per cent increase and 
the remaining months of the year 
should make generally satisfactory 
comparisons. 

Of course, a sudden ending of the 
European phase of the war would 
make some difference in the volume 
of pre-holiday shopping, depending 
upon its date. But it is not likely that 
the effects upon 1944 sales as a whole 
would be of major significance. 


Change Negligible 


To just what extent increased dol- 
lar sales reflect higher physical vol- 
ume is not readily ascertainable. 
While price changes of specific items 
have been negligible, the high con- 
sumer purchasing power existing un- 
der prevailing conditions, coupled 
with the disappearance of certain 
cheaper lines of goods, has tended to 
raise the proportion of sales repre- 
sented by higher priced quality lines. 

Earnings ordinarily would respond 
with more than commensurate gains, 
but are restrained by rising costs and 
higher taxes. The balance of influ- 
ences should at least reasonably sus- 
tain present earning power for the 
duration. After the war, the relaxa- 
tion of restrictions should enable the 
industry to meet the tremendous ac- 
cumulated demand now existing for 
presently unavailable merchandise, 
and the outlook for department stores 
in general is considered favorable. 
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Heavy sales anticipated 


Promise in Low-Priced 
Department Stores 


Entering best season with promising sales outlook, 
these shares are reasonable and offer good yields 


Here is a group of six important 
companies in the industry, all of 
whose equity shares are available at 
or below 20. Indicated annual divi- 
dend rates are broadly eovered by 
earnings in most instances, yet yields 
are fairly liberal and the average for 
the six is close to 514 per cent. 

Associated Dry Goods’ July half 
sales equalled $43.1 million vs. $39.8 
million a year before, and interim net 
was 85 cents vs. $1.16 per share. City 
Stores’ 1944 sales through July were 

- $37.5 million vs. $34.1 million, and 
net was 63 vs. 56 cents per share. 
Gimbel Brothers reported a July half 
volume of $84.4 million vs. $72.3 mil- 
lion with net at 98 vs. 66 cents per 
share. 


Sales Trends 


Interstate Department Stores’ semi- 
annual volume was $18.9 vs. $19.4 
million in the 1943 period, earnings 
equalled $1.22 vs. $1.34 per share; 
and a 7.2 per cent sales gain in Sep- 
tember brought the eight months’ 
total up 0.4 per cent. Kaufmann De- 
partment Stores’ June half returned 
$17.4 million vs. $16.5 million net 
sales and 94 vs. 98 cents common 
earnings. Marshall Field raised sales 
for that period to $68.4 million from 
$64.2 million and earnings to 85 from 
80 cents per share—final 1943 earn- 


ings were understated and results be- 
fore net contingency reserves increas- 
ed to $2.22 from $2.07 per share. 

There follow thumbnail sketches of 
the six companies : 


Associated Dry Goods ($2.9 mil- 
lion long-term debt; $750,317 Lord 
& Taylor minority interests; 127,314 
shares 6% first and 56,901 shares 
7% second preferred stocks, $100 
par; 598,940 shares common) wholly 
owns McCreery’s in New York, 
Hahne’s in Newark and Montclair, 
J. N. Adam in Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, William Hengerer in Buffalo, 
Stewart in Baltimore, Powers Dry 
Goods in Minneapolis and Stewart 
Dry Goods in Louisville; owns 87 
per cent of Lord & Taylor in New 
York and Manhasset. (Sales $90 
million in January 1944 year; earn- 
ings $2.18 vs. $1.72 per common 
share in 1942-43; indicated dividend 
$1 per annum yields 5.9% at 17.) 


City Stores ($10.2 million long- 
term debt; $3.8 million subsidiary 
preferred; $1.2 million minority in- 
terests; 400,000 shares 6% “A” 
stock, $5 par; 1,209,541 shares com- 
mon) controls Lit Brothers in Phila- 
delphia, Maison Blanche in New Or- 


“Jeans, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb in 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- “Also FW” refers to the last previous issue 


ed the Hildreth pool in Montague 
County, Tex., with one of its best 
producers. Backlog of aircraft and 
engine parts amounts to between $9 
million and $10 million. Replacement 
orders now make up 30 to 40 per 
cent of volume and production of fuel 
and lubricating systems for auto, 
farm and industrial markets is ex- 
pected to increase. 


Best Foods C+ 

Offers a generous income return at 
18. (Reg. $1.60 annual div., plus 
Feb. 40-cent extra, yields 11.1%.) 
That company can pay out most of 
its earnings as dividends is apparent 
from a June total of $7.6 million cash 


10 


and electric ranges and small autos, 
and to diversify as planned into room 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


‘Te insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
CIAL WorLp subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


fe pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult in the magazine. Opinions are based on data : 
ree individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as reliable, but no tl 
information and statistical data on these items. responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. ( 
y 
PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER ll, 1944 te 
d 
American Sugar Refining C+ and U.S. Governments alone topping coolers, frozen food cabinets, and % “ 
Present trends justify retention of total current liabilities. The 1943-44 other products. (Also FW, Mar. 29.)  “ 
shares at 49. (Single-$2 Feb. divi- fiscal year netted $2.25 vs. $1.64 per " 
dend yields 4.1%.) Notwithstanding share in 1942-43, with sales up to Continental Motors * . 
restrictive implications in its name, $83.5 million from $61.5 million. Vol- At 8%, stock is priced at little over . 
company not only leads domestic ume is understood to be still rising four-ye Sep i (Ind. 60-cent an. div. ; 
sugar refiners but also is a major but exhaustion of EPT credit sug- yields 7.1%.) A 23-cent earnings [Hq 
Cuban cane producer, has important gests an initial (September) quarter gain in the July nine months over the fH 
domestic cane and beet interests and net somewhat short of last year’s 59 j949_43 period should at least be held [5 
owns one of the world’s largest barrel cents. Business should continue good at the October year-end, which would 
makers, with extensive timber lands. after the war, with any contraction mean $2.75 vs. $2.50 per share, and [i F 
Adverse political and trade influences largely offset by reduced taxes. , four-year total of $8.15 per share. 
prevailed throughout the 1930s but Meanwhile, the regular dividend Company’s remarkable war perform- 
from $1.71 per share in 1941, net re- alone yields 8.9 per cent. ance, evidenced by some $260 mifilion ’ 
covered to $3.71 in 1943 and is ex- sales in 1943-44, follows an indiffer- [7 
pected to make its best showing since Crosley C+ ent prewar period but carries lasting § , 
1929 at $7 to $8 this year. A favor- Would not disturb holdings where benefits. Acquisition of Wisconsin & ,, 
able trade situation should continue yjsks are permissible, shares may be Motor (largest in heavy-duty air- @ , 
for some time after reopening of for- jeld at least temporarily; price, about cooled engines) and Gray Marine § . 
eign markets. (Also FW, Jan. 12.) 22. (Ind. $1 an. div. yields 4.5%.) Motor (leader in 16- to 200-h.p. in- B , 
Sales climbed from $42.4 million in board gasoline and diesel engines) $ 
Aro Equipment C 1942 to $80.4 million in 1943 and and other diversification carry con- & ;, 
Stock has almost “made up” last $49.1 million in the first half of 1944, structive longer term implications. § , 
year’s 100% stock dwidend at 20, on and earnings from a renegotiated (Also FW, Apr. 19.) $ 
N. Y. Curb. (Paid 25 cents in Jan., $3.18 in 1942 to $4.94 in 1943 and a pi 
15 cents each in Apr., July & Oct.; pre-renegotiation $4.68 per share, re- ‘ 
70-cent total yields 3.5%.) Incom-_ spectively. Coupled with these high Hummel-Ross Fibre A C ; 
plete interim reports indicate a May- war earnings has been a conservative , “4Ppears reasonably priced on earn- r 
half net of $1.70 vs. $2.05 per share dividend policy that is materially ‘95 and prospects, at 8 on the N. Y. | 
(adjusted) a year before, the drop strengthening finances. Company is Curb. (Ind. 40 cents an. div. yields 
probably being due to oil drilling ex- thus in much improved position to ex- >”-) In the first 36 weeks of 1944, : 
penses. Company and a Wichita Riv- ploit normal markets for radios, tele- CO™Pany s net sales totaled $4.9 mil- 
er Oil subsidiary have jointly extend- vision equipment, refrigerators, gas lion vs. $3.4 million a year before so I 


that, although income taxes more 
than doubled ($2.92 vs. $1.38 per 
share), common net increased to 51 
from 43 cents per share. Company’s 
cash position is good and its 6,820 
shares of $6 preferred stock are re- 
deemable at par. Hummel-Ross man- 
ufactures kraft board, kraft paper and 
corrugating materials for container 
manufacturers. Operations have been 
profitable throughout the past decade 
and dividends have been paid since 
1939. 


rH 


Pennsylvania Railroad B+ 

At 30, income return is liberal and 
appreciation possibilities above-aver- 
age among rails. (Paid $2.50 in 1943, 
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yielding 8.3%.) 
breaking revenues of $678 million in 
the eight months through August 
(up $35 million or 54 per cent over 
year-before), per-share net receded 
to $3.68 from $5.18, primarily evi- 


Despite 


dencing increased wages without 
commensurately higher rates. Rail- 
way tax accruals were revised down- 
ward $7.2 million for the first seven 
months, and the eight months’ total 
stands at $79 million vs. $94 million 
a year before. Prewar operations 
were consistently profitable and divi- 
dends have been paid without inter- 
ruption since the Civil War. (Also 
FW, Mar. 22.) 


Public Service (N. J.) C+ 

Still offers a good speculative in- 
come at 18. (Ind. $1 an. div., re- 
stored last Dec., yields 5.6%.) 
Transportation gross increased $8.3 
million (20.5 per cent) last year and 
total revenues $15.8 million (9.5 per 
cent). However, 75 vs. 56 cents spe- 
cial (transportation capital) amorti- 
zation reduced net to $1.10 .from 
$1.22 per share. June half-year earn- 
ings were 64 vs. 55 cents. Electric 
and gas subsidiary has transferred 
$50 million from capital to surplus 
and, with $88.6 million acquisition 
adjustment reserves, this would far 
exceed the entire $105 million net 
plant write-down sought by regu- 
latory agencies but contested by com- 
pany. Ultimate court confirmation of 
write-downs might, however, lead 
to an attack on rates. (Also FW, 
Dec. 1.) 


Southern Railway C+ 

Still appears statistically under- 
valued, at 26. (Sing. $2 Apr. div. 
yields 7.7%.) Under the handicap of 
higher wages, this system held its 
eight-month net at $9.41 vs. $10.40 
per share a year ago, thanks to $174 
inillion vs. $162 million revenues and 
reduced taxes. Subsequent carloade 
ings have shown sizeable gains and 
$12 estimates for final 1944 net look 
conservative, but such a showing 
would bring four-year net to about 
$64 per share. Between 1938 and 
1943, $30.5 million was added to in- 
vestments in equipment, $39.2 mil- 
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lion was cut from funded debt, and 
working capital was built up from 
below $1.9 million to $29.7 million 
($39.4 million at mid-1944). (Also 
FW, June 7.) Sh 


Superheater C+ 
_ Although favored by high locomo- 
tive activities, stock sold substantially 


above current 24 in every prewar year — 


from 1935 to 1939 and reached 61% 
in 1937. (Reg. $1 an. div., plus 20- 
cent extra last Dec., yields 5.0%.) 
Company doubled unfilled orders in 
1943 and raised 1944 first-half earn- 
ings to $1.21 from 97 cents per share. 
Demand from locomotive builders is 
the best in years. Combustion Engi- 
neering subsidiary produces complete 
steam power plants, stokers, heaters, 
oil refining equipment and machinery 
for pulverizing metals. The 40 per 
cent controlled Lummus Company 
makes alcohol, chemical and petro- 
leum distillation and refining equip- 
ment. (Also FW, Dec. 1.) 


Twin City Rapid Transit Cc 

War traffic has brought lasting 
benefits but equity shares carry con- 
siderable risk above 8. (Pfd. paying 
$7 an. div. but still $49 in arrears.) 
Significant of company’s marked re- 
cent progress is the current sale of 
$7 million collateral trust 4s, due 
1964, and a $2 million 1% to 2% per 
cent bank loan, proceeds from which, 
with treasury resources, will refund 
$10.9 million outstanding 5%4s. The 
interest saving will approximate 
$7.67 per share per annum on the 
senior stock (more than full divi- 
dend requirements), or $1.05 per 
equity share. The financing will have 
brought much nearer the possibility 
of recapitalization to clear preferred 
dividend arrears, but common divi- 
dends still look remote. (Also FW, 
Nov. 24.) 


U. S. Rubber B 


Price of 50 reflects recognition of 
high war earnings and strong post- 
war prospects. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
4%.) Company has about completed 
a major $25 million tire manufactur- 
ing expansion program, but has un- 
dertaken new expansion, including a 


$5.5 million project for Army high 


flotation tires. Meanwhile, it has 
brought out many new items with 
long term possibilities, the latest in- 
cluding a fire-resistant asbestos prod- 
uct for aircraft heating and ventilat- 
ing ducts, a Nybun synthetic rubber 
latex wire insulation and a Flotofoam 
plastic foam one-seventh cork’s 
weight. First half net receded to $1.85 
from $2.45 per share but still nearly 


covered full-year dividends. (Also 
FW, Feb. 2.) 
Wabash Railroad, pfd. C+ 


Speculative income 1s stil liberal at 
prices around 58. ($4.50 an. div.— 
paid in Apr. from preceding year’s 
earnings—yields 7.8%.) System large- 
ly depends upon Great Lakes auto- 
mobile and steel activities in normal 
times, although a substantial agricul- 
tural carrier. Drastic reorganization 
cut fixed charges over two-thirds and 
normal postwar earnings should cov- 
er preferred dividends. Through July, 
1944 net equaled $11.48 vs. $15.73 
per share in the 1943 period. Com- 
pany now proposes a $47 million re- 
funding of present 4s, due 1971, the 
success of which would emphasize its 
greatly strengthened position. The 
parent Pennsylvania Railroad is re- 
ported adding to its preferred stock- 
holdings. 


Worthington Pump Cc 
Huge war volume has produced 
lasting benefits which are not over- 
appraised at 36. (Single $2 Dec. diw. 
yields 5.6%.) June half netted $6.79 
vs. $5.47 per common share a year 
before, making a 4%4-year total of 
$52.23 after all costs, expenses, de- 
preciation, special amortization and 
inventory obsolescence $10.93 per 
share), interest and taxes, but before 
$14.75 contingency and rehabilitation 
reserves. Even reported net of 
$37.48 covered the period’s single $2 
dividend by more than present quo- 
tations. Stock sold at 47 in peace- 
time 1937. Company recently paid $2 
million for the Electric Machinery 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
manufacturers of a line of motors and 
generators. (Also FW, Nov. 10.) 
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WOULD Labor is standing at 
PROVIDE the crossroads. What 
SOLUTION direction it will take 


from here on will de- 
decide whether it will retain public 
confidence or further alienate it. La- 
bor itself, by a vast majority, is as 
American as is the average citizen. 
But as in all masses of people, a noisy 
and unruly minority selfishly moti- 
vated can very easily create wide- 
spread ill-will. 
It is the duty of organized labor to 
eradicate the bad feeling that has been 
created, and thoroughly renovate its 
household. Honest labor and con- 
structive leaders cannot belie the 
truth that unwarranted strikes have 
occurred in defense plants over trivial 
differences, and now as a pressure 
group entering into the election cam- 
paign labor is arousing widespread 
hostility. The rank and file is not re- 
sponsible for this, but the communis- 
tic labor racketeers. No upright union 
worker recognizing his right to in- 
dependent conviction wants to be 
forced to vote for candidates desig- 
nated by his leaders, as was proven 
in the Maine election. Workers high- 
ly treasure their rights to a free 
choice when they enter a polling 
booth. Labor can’t be sold or pledged 
like a drove of sheep. 
In the past decade labor has won 
many benefits from the Government, 
among the most important of which 


are the right to collective bargaining, — 


higher wages and greater social secur- 
ity, and it should be aware that they 
can be retained only through the con- 
tinuation of good will in which the 
employer and the employee should 
freely share. 
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Another cardinal principle which 
labor should recognize is that team 
work between employer and employee 
bears rich fruit. 

With this in mind, why is it not 
possible for. our corporations, whose 
prosperity is dependent upon con- 
tentment among their workers, to go 
as far as choosing several directors 
selected by vote of their employees 
so that they could sit in and listen 
and judge for themselves the operat- 
ing problems of. their businesses? 
This procedure would create a better 
understanding between employer and 
employee and would strengthen col- 
lective bargaining and help elimi- 
nate unnecessary strikes. 

We shall need such cooperation 
more than ever in our transition from 
war to peace, and labor must strive 
to seek a large share in this construc- 
tive effort. 


THE LAST 
AND THE 
FINAL ROUND 


The FINANCIAL 
has. all 
along anticipated 
that when it 
came to a. final showdown in the 
break-up of holding companies in ac- 


cordance with the directives of the - 


SEC, there would arise the critical 
question of whether the directors of 
a solvent corporation have the power 
to take such action without the con- 
sent of their stockholders, 

We have always regarded such ac- 
tion as unconstitutional, as it involves 
the confiscation of property without 
due process of law, and where it has 
been carried out it may turn out.later 
that directors who permit themselves 


‘to be coerced by the SEC find them- 


selves enmeshed in legal proceedings 


should the Supreme Court follow the 
letter of the Constitution. 

This problem of the power of di- 
rectors has now injected itself into 
the proposed Commonwealth & South- 
ern recapitalization now before the 
SEC. The Commission has held that 
the directors have the power to re- 
capitalize the corporation without 
having to obtain the approval of the 
stockholders. 

That opinion clearly demonstrates 
that so far as legal procedure is con- 
cerned, the SEC has arrogated to it- 
self the function of the Supreme 
Court in interpreting our laws. 

Dissenting stockholders have filed 
notice that they regard this action, if 
carried out, as a direct and flagrant 
violation of the Constitution. This is 
why the directors begin to show con- 
cern for the question of how far their 
powers extend. They are not the 
owners of the property, and under 
our corporate laws are supposed to 
function only as managers and trus- 
tees for the stockholders. The Su- 
preme Court has already held in an- 
other case (Commercial National 
Bank vs. Weinhard 192 U. S. 243) 
that it is the stockholder who has the 
right to make the decision as to the 
disposition of his property. 

That pertinent legal question will 
not be decided by the SEC, but by 
the highest court, where the last and 
final round will be fought. Here it 
will be contested by the stockholders, 
who must fight their own battle, for 
their directors have been too timid in 
coming to their defense and under 
pressure have allowed themselves to 
become subservient. to a government 
bureau. 
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TWO Within only a few 
STARS days of each other 
HAVE FALLEN _ two brilliant stars, 


Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, four times Governor of the 
Empire State, and Wendell Lewis 
Willkie, have fallen from the horizon 
of the mortals, and the nation keenly 
grieves over their loss. 

Both of them by their personal 
achievements succeeded in rising to 
great eminence. By their forthright 
convictions, integrity of character and 
noble conception of human rights, 
they won a permanent shrine in the 
affection of all America. 

While neither one of them succeed- 
ed in realizing the height of his am- 
bition—the Presidency of the United 
States, where they could better serve 
their people—none the less as mould- 
ers of public opinion they attained 


‘eminent places as great leaders in 


American history and progress. They 
have left an impress on our thoughts 
that time cannot efface. 

Each started life from the humblest 
beginning. Smith from a fish market 
and from the sidewalks of New York; 
Willkie from an Indiana farm. Yet 
step by step and on their own initia- 
tive they rose to the first rank among 
our first citizens and leaders. 

They have shown that even in this 
age of muddled opinion and greping 
for a clearer light on the grave prob- 
lems besetting our world, opportunity 
still remains as one of our greatest 
heritages. Their lives will ever remain 
an inspiration to our future genera- 
tions of youth. 

The loss of these two great Ameri- 
cans will leave a grieving void in our 
hearts. 


Listed Share Values 
Off in September 


he total market value of all shares 

listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange declined $147.7 million in 
September, while the average price 
per share increased slightly, from 
$35.40 on August 31 to $35. 70 on 
September 30. 

The total valuation of Big Board 
listings on September 30 was $52.9 
billion, The chemical group led with 
a total of $6.3 billion, the petroleum 
shares coming second with $5.9 bil- 
lion. Motor shares were third in the 
list, with a total market valuation of 
$4.7 billion. 
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Great Northern Regaining 


An Investment Status 


The $2 dividend rate is very conservative, 
and could be increased now that the major 
bond refunding has been accomplished 


A= ugust earnings of the Class I rail- 
roads as a group recorded the 
fifteenth consecutive month of decline, 


but Great Northern Railway reported 


net income of $2.4 million compared 
with $2 million last year. For the 
eight months, earnings were equiva- 
lent to $4.49 a share, against $4.33 a 
share in the like period of 1943. Al- 
though the July-August showing was 
bolstered by tax adjustments, there 
is good reason to expect relative 
earnings stability, not only in the in- 
termediate term future, but for sev- 
eral years ahead. 

Great Northern’s net income gained 
from $1.09 per share in 1938 (a year 
in which many railroads reported 
deficits) to $11.63 in 1942. A deduc- 
tion of $27.7 million for excess profits 
taxes accounted for the decline to 
$7.84 a share in 1943. Gross revenues 
increased from $165.2 million in 1942 
to $200.5 million in 1943 and there 
was a further increase of about $10 
million in the eight months ended 
August 31. Because of the importance 
of the northwestern transcontinental 
lines in waging the Pacific, war, “no 
let-down is expected after V-E Day. 
For the duration of the war with 
Japan, the EPT will tend to stabilize 
earnings around the current rate. 

Assuming that the carry-back pro- 
visions of the law are not repealed, 
refunds would -provide a “cushion” 
in the event of a sharp postwar de- 
cline in traffic volume. But from a 
longer term viewpoint, these tax fac- 
tors peculiar to a war economy do not 
offer assurance against a return to 
the wide earnings fluctuations of the 
1930s. 

For many years before the long de- 


pression, Great Northern had been 


regarded as an investment stock. A 
$5 annual dividend rate was main- 
tained from 1923 through 1930; in 
this period the issue never sold below 
50. But after the. payment of $1 in 
1932, dividends were suspended until 
1937, when $2 was paid. Then there 


was another gap until 1940. The pres- 
ent $2 rate was established in 1941. 

The impact of the depression upon 
the Great Northern in the early 1930s 


‘was severe. The road serves a terri- 


tory which is primarily agricultural ; 
low prices for farm products drasti- 
cally curtailed purchasing power. The 
slump in heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries and building construction 
brought this carrier’s normally im- 
portant traffic in iron ore, coal and 
lumber down to very low levels. The 
effects of the depression were accen- 
tuated by the company’s funded debt, 
which increased from $340 million in 
1928 to $355. 5 million at the end of 
1930. 


Bond Exchange 


More than $105 million general 7s 
were due in 1936. These bonds had 
been exchanged in 1921 for an equal 
amount of Northern Pacific-Great 
Northern joint 6%s, which repre- 
sented financing undertaken many 
years before these roads acquired 
most of the outstanding stock of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The 
Burlington stock was a good invest- 
ment, paying dividends of 10 per-cent 
or more from 1921 through--1931. 
However, in 1932 the dividend was 
reduced to $3 and in 1935 to $2. 
Thus, in the depression, almost one- 
third of the Great Northern’s debt 
consisted of an obligation issued 
against assets which no longer yield- 
ed enough to cover carrying costs. 
These influences, and the fact. that 
much of the road’s territory had not 
participated in any large degree in 
the economic development which char- 
acterized other areas in the 1920s, 
accounted for the decline of Great 
Northern stock to a low of 454 in 
1933, and the limited recneey in the 
next two years. 

However, Great Nortlierin: sold 
to 46% in 1936 and to 56% in 1937, 
not only because of a substantial re- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Improving Trends 
For Bank Shares 


Third quarter statements reflect continuation of 
uptrend in earnings. Investor esteem for the group 
increases.as margins widen over dividend needs 


M etropolitan bank statements as 

of the end of the third quarter 
almost uniformly indicate a continua- 
tion of the upward trend in earnings 
which has been in evidence since 


early in 1943, although the pace in 
the latest period was not quite as pro- 
nounced as in the three months pre- 
ceding. As compared with the cor- 
responding quarter-of 1943, however, 


> 


the gains were notable, and the over- 
all picture of the condition of the re- 
porting institutions is a healthy one, 
justifying the increasing esteem in 
which their shares are held by in- 
vestors. 

Nine of the 15 banks in the New 
York City area included in the tabula- 
tion showed gains as compared with 
the preceding quarter, while two re- 
corded no change in reported earnings 
for the period. As compared with the 
same quarter of last year 11 banks 
showed gains ranging up to fifty- 
three per cent (recorded by the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company), with an 
average gain for the entire group of 
more than 17 per cent. For the first 
nine months of the year earnings 
show a combined increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 


Dividend Policies 

Despite the widening margin of 
dividend coverage there have been no 
changes in dividend policies aside 
from discontinuance of the year-end 
special distribution which has been 
made for six years by the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. In lieu of the 
regular 20 cent quarterly dividend 
and a special year-end payment of ten 
cents the bank has increased its quar- 
terly rate to 25 cents per share, effect- 
ing thereby a total annual disburse- 
ment of $1 in place of 90 cents per 
share as in the past. 

As a result of the conservative divi- 
dend policies pursued by the banks 
and the better markets for their 
shares, yields have receded to an 
average well below 4 per cent (3.6 
per cent for the 15 issues in the 
table). By holding down disburse- 
ments for dividends the banks have 

(Please turn to page 23) 


"Statistical Picture of Leading New York City Bank Stocks 


Indicated Earnings “ge share for Quarter Ended 


Dec. 31, Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 30, Dec. 31, 


STOCK: 1942 1943 


Bank of Manhattan.... $0.47 $0.30 
Bank of New York... 7.11 5.58 


——Book Value—— 
Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 30, —. 30, Sept. 30, —Recent Price— Annua 
1943 1943 1943 1944 1944 


$0.35 $0.36 $0.65 $0.43 $0.47 $0.55 
646 623 615 672 654 7.97 


194, 1944 Bid Asked Dividend Yield 
$25.04 $25.83 24 26 $1.00 4.0% 
369.70 433 445 1400 3.2 


Bankers Trust......... 1.03 076 112 076 115 “087 105 1.205 49.42 52.07 54 57 140 25 
Central Hanover...... 2.52 “1S 96.92 10045 104 107 400 3.9 
Chase National........ 0.82 056.: 077 O93 18 O71. O71 aOg5 36.88 38.33 40 42 12440 3.5 
Chemical Bank & Trust. 0.67 0.62 069 0.74 O75 O71 £0.73 0.84 40.93 42.18 50 52 180 3.46 
Corn Exchange....... 0.90 0.80 090 094 092 094 098 0,99 49.35 50.45 52 5 240 45 
First Nat’l Bank (N.Y.) 34.00 17.14 32.70 2184 3448 23.66 34.36 25.79 1,246.60 1,270.43 1,695 1,735 80.00 4.7 
Guaranty Trust ....... 6.41 400 523 536 724 619 499 564 323.77 331.59 328 336 12.00 3.6 
Irving Trust ......... 0.24 018 020 020 031 024 026 027 21.29 “40 ae tS 16 060 4.0 
Manufacturers Trust.. *1.10 13 U0 41.75 43.84 51 53. 2.00 3.7 
National City......... 70.64 70.58 70.60 70.76 4055 70.72 40.6 34.12 36.30 38 40 100 25 
New York Trust...... 1,95 117 160 199 160 173 1.93 87.95 100 «3.50 3.4 
Pub. Nat'l Bank & Tr. 0.71 0 0.82 086 09 100 1.14 50.49 47 150 3.3 
U. rust Co......... D15.47 16.05, 1647 17.55 32.65 1688 1660 16.13 1 30 1,522.11 1 1,470 $70.00 4.9 


< Represents * ‘net operating earnings.” {Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co.; 1943 and 1944 figures are net operating income. { Including extras. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


More time may be required for the market to better 
its old highs, but nothing has developed to indicate a 
reversal of the longer term trend, which remains upward 


AFTER RISING nearly six points from its mid- 
September lows, the market—as measured by the 
industrial price average—has again backed away 
from the 149-level. The high for the year—150.50 
—was made July 10. Mid-August found prices 
again in an advancing phase, but the rise was halted 
at 148.96. Now, only a few days ago the inter- 
mediate trend turned downward after touching 
148.92. It may develop that some news event of 
dramatic importance will be needed to furnish the 
impetus to put the market through recent resistance 
levels into new high ground. 


A POSSIBILITY of this sort lies in the apparent 
election trends. The public opinion polls seem 
clearly to indicate that strength is steadily being 
gathered by the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, and the latest report of one of the best 
known compilations of the sort gives him 49 per 
cent of the total vote, as against 51 per cent for 
the present incumbent. At times when there is 
apparently a definite trend (movement) of opinion, 
it is important to bear in mind that the published 
results of such polls reflect the situation as of 
several weeks previously, and thus allowances must 
be made for the time lag involved. 


ON THE INFLATION front, the various opposing 
factors of influence appear to be about in balance, 
for the time being. Reports from usually well 
informed sources state there will be no breaking of 
the Little Steel wage formula—at least, before elec- 
tion. A White House directive ordering that the 
old "line" be abandoned and a new one set up, 
would merely repeat the history of virtually all 
other inflationary periods throughout the world, and 
would again make the subject a very live issue. As 
an offset to the delayed action along the wage 
front, there is the recent change in WFA policy 
which already has boosted prices of key farm prod- 
ucts, and which promises later on to, have even 
wider repercussions (see page 7). ° 


FIRST TRICKLE of third quarter earnings reports 
has made its appearance, and in another week or 
so a sufficient number of statements will have been 


published to afford a clue to aggregate corporate 
results for the July-September period. The proba- 
bilities are that a moderate decline from year-ago 
levels will be shown. In the first place, it is already 
evident that net earnings of nearly all of the nation's 
railways will show considerable declines. Then, too, 
war goods production has passed its peak, and 
turned downward. For the most recent quarter, 
the Federal Reserve's adjusted index of industrial 
production will probably average about 233, which 
compares with an average of 242 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. And, while it is early to 
venture anything in the way of definite prediction, 
it is not unlikely that the current quarter will offer 
a similar contrast with its corresponding last year 
period. Indicated results will, however, be more 
than adequate to support prevailing stock prices. 
And there is reason to believe that despite some- 
what smaller earnings, the 1944 crop of year-end 
extra dividends will at least equal that of 1943, 
and may perhaps even be a little larger. 


AS A FACTOR in the determination of stock prices, 
current earnings never are as important as are 
probable future earnings. In that connection, added 
significance is assumed by the trend of tax thinking, 
which is moving definitely in the direction of 
material relief at the earliest practical date. As it 
becomes apparent that that time is fast approach- 
ing in their appraisal of stock values investors will 
tend to give more and more weight to earnings 
projections on the basis of a significantly lower 


corporate tax take. 


IN THE MEANTIME, in the face of yields of less 
than 2!/, per cent from long term Government 
bonds, and about 2.8 per cent from good grade 
industrial obligations, common stocks continue to 
show returns averaging around 434 per cent and 
constitute one of the most attractive media for the 
employment of money. The need for intelligent 
selectivity is of course greater than it was, say, last 
November. But there remains available a wide 
variety of promising issues for long term holding. 


—Written October |1, 1944; Richard J. Anderson. 
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COTTON PROSPECTS CLOUDY: With 10.7 mil- 
lion bales of cotton in warehouses at the beginning 
of this crop season, and an official forecast of a 
current crop of 11,953,000 bales, the cotton trade 
faces the nearing postwar period with rather dismal 
forebodings. Domestic consumption during the 
coming year is estimated at not over 10 million 
bales, and exports are likely to continue around 
recent yearly totals of 2 million bales, which means 
in essence that no reduction in surplus stocks is in 
sight. Add to this the fact that more than half 
the world's estimated surplus of 25 million bales is 
outside the United States, while our export price is 
from 7 to 8 cents above the price of Brazilian and 
other staple of comparable quality, and it is not 
difficult to visualize the situation. 

With the anticipated postwar letdown in cotton 
consumption to approximately the normal prewar 
level approximately one-half of our crop should be 
exported, as in the years prior to the war. Just 
how this can be brought about is what is worrying 
trade forecasters. If the Government continues its 
policy of supporting prices, it can only meet com- 
petition in the world market by slashing the export 
price—dumping our surplus abroad, in other words, 
and at the same time opening our own shores to 
the influx of foreign grown cotton, with which the 
home grown staple could not compete. 

The Government would speedily find itself taking 
over the entire domestic crop at support prices and 
accepting huge losses—all at the expense of the 
American taxpayers, among whom, _ ironically 
enough, are the cotton growers themselves. The 
tight wartime shipping situation and import quotas 
are keeping the situation under control at present, 
while only the parity support program of the 
Government sustains domestic prices. 


50 MILLION GALLONS: Official Treasury De- 
partment figures indicate that the liquor distilling 
industry during its August beverage “holiday'’ pro- 
duced fifty million tax gallons of whiskey, rum, gin, 
brandy and neutral spirits, after having been en- 
gaged solely in the manufacture of industrial alcohol 
for 22 months. That quantity compares with normal 
annual production of about 150 million gallons, and 
at the 1943 rate of consumption would be sufficient 
for more than six months’ supplies before the in- 
dustry would again have to draw against its stocks. 
At the end of August, and reflecting the produc- 
tion for that month, stocks of alcoholic beverages 
stood at 361 million gallons, a 15 per cent drop 
from the quantity on hand a year earlier. Especially 
in view of reports that the industry is likely to be 
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granted another similar holiday early in 1945, it 
appears that the threat of disappearance of most 
of the distilling companies’ liquor inveatories before 
the war's end, has been removed. 

Because of the very nature of the industry, even 
the better grade distilling company shares must be 
regarded as more or less speculative. But the 
probabilities are that earnings will continue in most 
cases to hold to comparatively high levels—thanks 


in part to what seem to be liberal OPA price 
ceilings. 


$53 AN OUNCE: One of the few important 
remaining free markets for gold is Bombay, where 
the metal has recently been selling for the approxi- 
mate equivalent of $53.50 to $54 an ounce. This 
compares with the $35 an ounce price at which all 
U. S. mines have had to sell their output to the 


“Treasury for the past ten years or so, and gives 


some measure of the esteem in which the yellow 
metal continues to be held by those in a position 
to purchase it. The fact that géld has long been 
quoted at substantial premiums over the official 
buying rate has been a favorable influence on prices 
of gold mine shares, which have held up in remark- 
able manner despite suspension of most of the gold 
mining in the U. S. and sharply curtailed production 
in Canada. 


AMERICAN WATCHES COMING: For many 
months, the U. S$. watch manufacturing industry 
has seen a continuing flood of imported timepieces, 
largely from Switzerland, satisfy the markets to 
which the domestic companies have been denied 
access because their facilities had been fully con- 
verted to war work. (FW, Sept. 6, '44.) Now, WPB 
is releasing materials for the fabrication of jeweled 
watch parts, although the primary object is to en- 
able the companies to retain their skilled artisans 
during periods of temporary interruption to war 
production. Quantities of the materials so released 
are reported to be comparatively small, and the 
resultant unit products will not be in sufficient 
number to make much difference in earnings results. 

Present state of earning power is not an impor- 
tant worry for the domestic watch makers. Their 
concern is that the war's end will find that the 
market has been saturated by imports, which in 
1943 were almost three times those of normal 
years. 


OFF FROM YEAR-AGO: While the rate of 
ascent is. by no means rapid, the trend of ‘utility 
company operating costs has nevertheless been 
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upward. And with the country's aggregate volume 
of industrial production beginning to decline, de- 
mand for electric power has turned downward also. 
The net result is that expanding revenues no longer 
vare offsetting the utility industry's higher cost fac- 
‘tors, and recent figures show total net earnings to 
be running slightly behind year-ago levels. Pros- 
pective trends for the.next several months make it 
unlikely that results for the final quarter will be 
able.to hold profits for the full year at a point 
above those for 1943. The difference, however, 
promises to be unimportant in size, and as a factor 
in the market valuation of utility shares this is 
greatly offset by the fatt that the utility industry 
should be among the greatest beneficiaries of tax 
reductions, particularly repeal of the Excess Profits 
Taxes, which doubtless will be among the earliest 
changes to be made in the tax situation. 


RAILS ASK HIGHER RATES: In the spring of 
1942 the railroads were granted freight rate in- 
creases in order to help absorb wage boosts given 
their employees in 1941. But subsequent rail re- 
sults appeared so satisfactory to the ICC that this 
body "temporarily'’ suspended the higher rates as 
of May [5 Jast year—a suspension that has twice 
been extended, and is due now to expire January 
1. In the meantime, the railway unions have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining several other wage increases. 
And now the railroads have filed formal request 
that the emergency rates granted them in 1941 be 
restored. 

Convincing arguments can be advanced on both 
sides of the question, and there are no clear-cut 
grounds on which to base a prediction of the 
ICC's response to the request. Certainly, so long 
as traffic continues around its current volume, and 
no fresh wage demands are granted, railway earn- 
ings will remain at satisfactory levels. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See Page 18): 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis has applied to 
1.C.C. for permission to issue $10 million five-year 
promissory notes. . .. May Department Stores has 
declared the regular 75-cent quarterly dividend 
December |. . . . System output of Consolidated 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


Edison. for the week ended October | was 21.8 
per cent under the same 1943 week. . . . New York 
Central has reduced its 15-year secured 3!/4s of 
1952 to $26.5 million through open market pur- 
chases; $40 million were originally issued in 1937 
to refund 10-year 6 per cent bonds. . . . September 
and nine months sales compared with the same 
periods last year: McCrory up 12.3 and 4.3 per 
cent respectively; Walgreen, up 9.3 and 6.1 per 
cent. . . . General Electric reports orders received 
in the September quarter of $283.1 million, an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent over the $258.3 million in 
the corresponding 1943 quarter. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel will redeem its preferred stock on December 
1, using $3.1 million working capital for the trans- 
action. . . . Sales of Waukesha Motor for the fiscal 
year ended July 3! were $26 million vs. $20.4 
in the previous year. . . . Operating revenues of 
Northwest Airlines for the fiscal year ended June 
30 were 44 per cent above the previous fiscal year, 
reflecting increased passenger business and Army 
contracts. . . . General Motors advises WLB that 
company will be "doubly burdened" under a sever- 
ance pay plan proposed by the United Electrical 
Workers (C.1.0.). . . . Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
does not contemplate sale of its railroad properties, 
states president of company. . . . Allied Chemical 
will build new plant at Ironton, Ohio, devoted 
primarily to distillation of coal-tar for recovery of 
various chemicals. . . . Sidney Blumenthal will pay 
an initial 20-cent dividend on the common De- 
cember |; company was formed in |899. . . . Motor 
Products plans postwar manufacture of Deepfreeze 
units. . . . Florence Stove has acquired electric and 
gas range business of Cavalier Corporation; another 
step in the company's plan for postwar expansion. 
. . « Armstrong Cork contemplates construction of 
plant in Jackson, Mississippi, to meet demand for 
company's products in the South. . . . Indiana Serv- 
ice Corporation, subsidiary of Midland Utilities files 
reorganization plan with S.E.C. . . . Sales of F. L. 
Jacobs Company for the fiscal year ended July 31 
were $84.9 million compared with $80.1 million a 
year before. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. > 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


= The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
a WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
7 is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio FOR INCOME 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 


These are good grade issues and aduelify as investments. 


ebly safe as to interest and principal. vie, 
tch., Top. F. 5% non-cum... 9 5.16 ot 
FOR INCOME rice, «Wield Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 98 6.12 ‘110 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist '77.. 100 450% 105 $6 
: ublic Service N. J. $5 cum...... J ° 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 77 4.55 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 
oe N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/os,'78. 102 4.41 102 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum...... 95 5.79 107, 
#4 Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/os, 1950. 104 5.29 1074/2 
FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4//os,'64. 88 5.11 Not = 
62 110 m. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 
bs. 2047 110 Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum..... 44 6.25 53 
Erie R.R. 5% cum............... 59 100 
Southern Pacific 4'/s, 1969....... 84 = 5.36 100 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.conv. 87 5.75 105 
Texas Pacific gen. & ref. 5s, 1979. 97 5.16 105 Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 101 5.94 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


\/hile these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 31 =$1.75 $0.75 b$2.01 b$1.93 Macy (R.H.) ......... 30 $2.00 $2.00 $2.14 b$1.67 
Amer. & Fdry.. 16 0.80 0.60 60.52 Stores. 60 3.00 3.00 
Soe ¢ Amer. News .......... 37 1.80 1.80 62.62 b2.93 elville Shoe ......... 37 2.00 2.00 1.08 bl.0l 
Borden Company ...... 34 1.50 1.20 60.87 bl.0! Railroad .. 30 2.50 1.00 62.98 62.27 
Ch he & Ohic.... 47 3.50 3.00 bl.92 bl.80 4.50 4.50 96.10 
Consolidated Edison... 25 1.60 1.20 bl.l2 bI38 of Calif... 
erling Drug ......... . A al.37 al. 
Elec. Storage Battery ... 44 2.00 1.50 bI.12 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 61 2.50 1.00 1.17 61.30 
First Nat'l Stores....... Ee 2.50 2.50 a0.65 a0.72 Union Pacific R.R 109 6.00 6.00 18.58 03.39 
Transport.. 52 2.25 bi.92 bi.61 United Biscuit 22 1.00 0.75 b1.08 bI.10 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 29 1.65 1.55 60.74 b0.88 30 1.60 1.20 k2.20 bl.16 
3 BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 
Issues in group degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
yey to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 
American Brake Shoe .. 43 $1.80 $1.15 b$1.31 b$1.28 Glidden Company ..... 24 $0.90 $0.90 s$I.88 b$0.72 
naconda Copper ..... . omestake Mining ..... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 66 6.00 6.00 69.43 b7.29 Kennecott Copper ..... 35 3.00 1.50 bl.99 62.06 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 64 6.00 4.50 63.21 63.32 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 8 0.45 0.50 0.88 0.94 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 40 2.00 1.50 bi.39 2.00 1.50 
: ouisville ash. R.R... 8 7.00 5.00 7.84 b7.40 
Climax Molybdenum ... 34 3.20 180... b205-b130 20 1.00 0.75 2.37 b2.17 
Commercial Solvents ... 17 0.60 0.30 b0.46 b0.44 Mid-Conti 
id-Continent Pet. .... 25 1.40 1.40 b1.64 bI.79 
Continental Can ....... 40 1.00 0.75 rl.75 12.08 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32. 2.00 1.50 bi.88 bi.58 k il 
F Timken Roller Bearing... 50 2.00 1.50 61.29 b1.29 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 41 1.65 1.20 bI.87 b1.64 Twentieth Century-Fox... 25 2.00 1.25 2.79 63.12 
General Electric ....... 38 1.40 1.40 60.73. b0.72 U, S. Set 145446052) 59 4.00 3.00 62.12 62.27 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. #—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1943. gq—Fiscal year ended March 31. j—Fiscal year 
ended February 28. k—Fiscal year ended September 30. n—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. r—I2 months 
“to June 30. s—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1943. D—Deficit. 
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ROSPECTS ARE that Veter- 

ans’ Administration regulations 
covering loans to discharged soldiers 
and sailors generally will be favor- 
able to banks. Most controversial 
point was whether the $2,000 Gov- 
ernment guarantee of such loans cov- 
ered the first $2,000 of loss or 
whether losses were to be pro-rated. 
The former seems to have been 
adopted. 

It is reported that methods for ap- 
praising homes built for veterans will 
not be on the conservative side. The 
Veterans’ Administration is nut set- 
ting close rules to govern valuations. 
Consequently, the banks which do the 
actual lending, will share the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that veterans 
get their money’s worth. 


IN PRICING durable consumer 
goods to be turned out during the 
reconversion period, OPA will deal 
mostly with big business. About 
twenty companies account for 80 per 
cent of the merchandise to be placed 
under new ceilings. The real job lies 
in setting ceilings for the thousands 
of shops which do the remaining 20 
per cent. To make things easier, 
OPA may exempt concerns whose 
annual turnover is less than $100,000 
or, perhaps, $1 million. 


THE INITIAL cut-backs will af- 
fect Detroit severely. Tanks and 
Army trucks will be slashed as much, 
probably, as any important item in 
the Army’s procurement list. It is 
this fact—‘‘fact” is the word—which 
points to early reconversion of the 
auto industry. Shipbuilding, particu- 
larly that of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, comes in for a sharp reduction. 

Total war production soon after 


V-E Day will total between $40 bil- 

>» INTEREST FROM 

Fiscal Service Corp. 24% 
CHICAGO, ILL. 2 

NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 


LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


lion and $45 million. The cut is 40 
per cent from the peak levels reached 
in late 1943 and early 1944, but is 
closer to 30 per cent below current 
production levels. 

The cut-backs were worked out on 
the supposition that the war would 
end this fall. Now the Army is not 
so sure. Because some of the equip- 
ment currently turned out. will be 
useful in the fight with Japan, the 
Army may start making additions to 
the list of contracts awaiting cancella- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVES IN the Foreign 
Economic Administration think that 
the proposed World Bank is good but 
that it doesn’t go far enough. Objec- 
tion is that it will guarantee prime 
loans only. FEA people doubt both 
that there will be many prime risks 
and that the investment market will 
take lesser grade stuff at comfortable 
interest rates. Without guarantees of 
less than prime loans, they figure, it 
will be impossible for many years for 
U. S. to expand its exports. Accord- 
ingly, they are working up plans. 


THE PARITY prices which agri- 
culture enjoys have long been the 
envy of people who earn their livings 
in other ways than farming. From 
time to time, bills are introduced to 
place some new product on a parity 
basis—it was oil last winter. 

“Parity for minerals” is a slogan 
around which a new Congressional 
bloc is growing. Besides parity itself, 
the program calls for sufficient tariffs 
to prevent foreign producers from 
shooting at the protected prices and 
exclusion of selected minerals from 
foreign trade agreements. 

The mineral Congressmen hope for 
success, not at once, but in a few 


years. Their immediate program is to. 


tackle the members from agricultural 
states with offers of alliance. The 
inducement is that agriculture will be 
stronger politically when it has an 
ally, even a weak one. Naturally, 
there are public-welfare arguments 
as well: for instance, that mineral 


prices, like those of farm products, 
drop severely in depressions, that 
mine economics has many similarities 
to agriculture, etc. 


- IF THE LAME DUCK Congress 


which returns in November, fails to 
extend the Second War Powers Act, 
WPB will have to find a new legal 
basis for allocating materials. Its 
lawyers now are searching the war 
powers of the President. One thought 
is to get industries to allocate volun- 
tarily ; this requires a letter by Biddle 
that the Sherman Act is not being 


violated. 


THE BIG air lines are barnstorm- 
ing small town mayors and chambers 
of commerce, spotting regular stops 
and shuttle runs and making prom- 
ises. Reports here are that lots of local 
financing drives have gotten under 
way to build airports. If it gets going 
sufficiently, the money raising organi- 
zations that used to sell towns -on 
“community hotels” and that sort of 
thing may have a good field. To the 
extent to which communities do fin- 
ance their own ports, Federal and 
Wall Street money will not be needed. 


A. T. & T. HAS IDEAS for sup- 
plying telephone service to train pas- 
sengers and Western Union is offer- 
ing to supply a similar telegraphic 
service. The railroads themselves have 
to think about postwar competition by 
the air lines, so that officials do not 
look bored when new ideas for ser- 
vices are suggested. The services, nat- 
urally, could not mean much propor- 
tionately with respect to revenues of 
the communications companies. 


AFTER VIEWING the latest. crop 
reports, which show the 1944 yield as 
one of the best on record, WFA ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones has con- 
cluded that the U. S. has now passed 
the time when it might be threatened 
by food shortages caused by the war. 
WEA now anticipates that food pro- 
duction will level off next year, and 
cut-backs are likely for 1946. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 


Preferred Stocks 
PUTNAM & CO. 


6 Central Row Hartford 4, Conn. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Aircrattsmanship 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane is 
well under way with its postwar plan- 
ning in the perfection of a compact 
lightweight engine (air-cooled 12- 
cylinder V-type) for future commer- 
cial airplanes—weighing only 870 
pounds complete with standard acces- 
sories, the engine is about one-fourth 
lighter than engines of comparable 
horsepower, and far more compact. 
. . . More will soon be heard of the 
performance of the new “Aircomet”’ 
of Bell Aircraft—this is the jet-pro- 
pelled warplane that is powered with 
General Electric units. . . . General 
Motors has obtained a patent on a 
novel brake material, designed espe- 
cially for aeronautical brake installa- 
tions—the friction surface is a com- 
bination of metallic powders (iron, 
copper and silver) bonded together 
on a steel supporting element... . 
The “sky hook,” long in the same 
category as the left-handed monkey- 
wrench and the one-foot yardstick 
with the factory jokesmiths, has now 
become a reality for dropping pack- 
ages from transport planes—this sky 
hook is attached to a rotary wing 
unit, and when released with its cargo 
drifts to earth like a winged seed of 
the maple tree. . . . Newest in aerial 
cameras, designed by Fairchild Cam- 
era & Instrument, calls for the con- 


Increase 


your business in New Eng- 
land by consistent adver- 
tising in The BOSTON 
GLOBE, Boston’s only 
all-day newspaper — a 
“must” to reach prudent 
New Englanders. 


Boston Globe 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
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By Weston Smith 


trols to be installed on the instrument 
panel of the plane—thus, the pilot- 
photographer can operate by remote 
control the cameras that are located 
throughout the plane, and all may be 
operated in synchronization by one 
controlling device. . . . United Air 
Lines will utilize a “passenger sur- 
vey” to determine the type of accom- 
modations that air travelers will pre- 
fer on postwar luxury planes—ques- 
tions include those concerning menus, 
smoking compartments, berths, inte- 
rior color combinations and facilities 
for “minding the baby.” 


Oftice Offerings 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company is 
preparing to introduce an improved 
line of fountain pens before the 
Christmas buying season—new meth- 
ods developed in the company’s high- 
ly specialized war work have resulted 
in pen engineering and precision re- 
finements that will be incorporated in 
the new offerings. . . . A new rotary 
mail-sorter for offices has been de- 
signed by Dictograph Corporation, 
but will not be manufactured by this 
company—the construction plans for 
the sorter, which increases the speed 
of mail distribution, will be furnished 
to any business organization on re- 
quest. . . . Latest advancement in 
carbon-paper making is the new 
“Evr-Flat” introduced by Manifold 
Supplies Company—primary claim 
for this carbon paper is that it will 
lie flat under all weather conditions, 
and at the same time provide long 
wear, easy handling and legible copies. 
. . . “Revolutionary” is the descrip- 
tion for the new record-binder de- 
veloped by Lockwood-Hazel Printing 
& Stationary Company—feature of 
the binder is a self-locking mechan- 
ism, which permits insertion or re- 
moval of single sheets with little ef- 
fort... . Any desk can be converted 
instantly into a combination type- 
writer unit with the new “Stand-By” 


pedestal table, designed by Perma- 
Bilt Equipment Company—the type- 
writer stand clamps to any desk 
drawer, and the leg is equipped with 
a wheel in such a way that the drawer 
may be opened or closed at will. . .. 
C-Thru Ruler Company is the manu- 
facturer of the new “Convertisor,” a 
disc slide rule for rapid multiplication 
and division—this device also per- 
forms quick conversions from the 
English to the Metric system in 
weights and measures, both linear 
and liquid. 


Drug Stories 


National Oil Products Company, 
which has been a growing factor in 
vitamin concentrates and pharmaceu- 
tical products, is reported to be seri- 
ously considering a change in name 
that will help to avoid the confusion 
that it is allied with the petroleum 
field—as “Nopco” is the company’s 
leading tradename, to new corporate 
title may be Nopco Chemical Com- 
pany. ... In the testing stage is a 
new teeth whitener, which “guaran- 
tees” glistening teeth because it is 
applied over the teeth like nail polish 
—it also will be removable with a 
“tooth polish remover.” . . . Sterling 
Drug continues the expansion of its 
drug store lines by the acquisition of 
James F. Ballard, Inc., manufacture 
of “Campho-Phenique” and other 
drug products—broadened sales of 
products will be accomplished by con- 
solidating the merchandising activities 
with the Dr. W. B. Caldwell Com- 
pany, another subsidiary of Sterling 
Drug. . . . A postwar modernization 
program for drug stores is planned 
by the Druggists Research Bureau, 
in} cooperation with wholesalers, re- 
tailers and the colleges of pharmacy 
—a selection of detailed blueprints for 
all sizes. of drug stores ‘will be dis- 
tributed»to druggists who want to 
start their postwar planning immedi- 
ately. 
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To help in relieving the butter 
shortage, Armour & Company is ex- 
panding its production of “Mayflow- 
er” margarine—an extensive adver- 
tising campaign will be utilized to 
publicize the product’s qualities as a 
butter substitute. . Burry Biscuit 
is the latest of the food companies to 
branch into “allied lines of grocery 
store products—included in the addi- 
tions will be mouth washes, cosmetics, 
household deodorants and cleaning 
and polishing preparations. . . . Post- 
war markets will have to teckon with 
aluminum foil as a wrapping mate- 
rial for all sorts of food products— 
Reynolds Metals will be ready to 
supply special foils for wrapping 
bread, cakes and crackers, as well as 
citrus fruits and certain vegetables. 

..Carrier Corporation has opened 
its own frozen food retail store in 
Syracuse, N. Y., to test new types 
of refrigeration equipment in the dis- 
tribution of. quick-frozen edibles— 
the customers will be served with de- 
livery trucks, which are fitted with 
cooling cabinets,..... Pork sausage 
seems destined to become a future in- 
fant food now that the University of 
Akron, Ohio, has discovered a method 
for treating the meat with ultra-violet 
rays—test show that “rayed” sausages 
will cure laboratory rats of rickets in 
six days, and there is no reason why 
the same diet) would not be equally 
effective on small children. . . . New- 
est addition to the food lines of the 
Borden Company is “Pyco,” a sweet- 


ened fruit pie-filling for making pies, - 


cakes and desserts—this mixture is a 
combination of citrus fruit peel, 
raisins, currants, cider, spices and 
sugar. 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber will fos- 
ter its new “Neolite,” that is neither 
rubber, leather, plastic nor fabric, as 
a soling material for all types of foot- 
wear—this secret composition is re- 
puted to weigh no more than leather 
soles, but affords greater wearability, 
is waterproof, and insulates the shoes 
against heat and cold. . . . The next 
step in the expansion of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber into allied fields will 
be its entrance into the manufacture 
of a well-rounded line of aircraft 
parts for private flyers—franchises 
for the distribution of the accessories 
OCTOBER 18, 1944 


and supplies are being assigned to 
dealers serving municipal airports 
throughout the country. ... UV. S. 
Rubber has developed a rubber-like 
foam material, which has been found 
suitable for use as. building insula- 
tion, and to give buoyancy to life- 
preservers and bathing floats—this is 
a semi-rigid sponge, which is said to 
weigh one-seventh that of cork, and 
is expected to find a host of applica- 
tions in the postwar world. ... Prog- 
ress is being made by the B. F. Good- 
rich Company in extracting rubber 
from Russian dandelions (kok- 
saghyz) grown in the Florida ever- 
glades—the “latex” comes from the 
root of the plant, being extracted by 
the grinding process in much the 
same manner as the guayule plant. 

. Pennsylvania Rubber has obtained 
a patent on a fowl-plucking machine 
that mechanically removes the plum- 
age from chickens and turkeys—a 
series of rubber fingers, each of which 
is equipped with suction cups, does 
the trick. 


Christenings 


Eagle-Picher Lead has announced 
tradenames for three new types of in- 
sulators: (1) “Swetchek” for use on 
cold water lines, water coolers and 
storage tanks, (2) “Drycote,” a fire- 
proof plastic coating for combatting 
condensation, and (3) ‘““Hadesite” for 
fireproofing firedoors, furnace linings, 
etc... . Newest in conditioning coats 
for metal surfaces has been christened 
“Cryscoat” by Oakite Products, Inc., 
the manufacturer—this spread im- 
parts a microscopic crystalline coating 
to surfaces which provides grippage 
for the adhesion of paint and other 
organic finishes. . . . A. C. Horn 
Company has introduced a new floor- 
ing material, to be known as “Ferem” 
which contains neither sand nor stone 
—the compound is mixed with ordi- 
nary cement and results in a floor 
that is resistant. to wear, moisture 
and chemical disintegration. ... A 
new variety of pneumatic vise, devel- 
oped by Productiori Devices, Inc., is 
being offered as the “Airlox” — the 
vise can be operated easily by finger- 
tip control. 


When writing for additional infor- 
mation, please enclose a self-addressed 
envelope or postal. card. Mention 
date of issue in which item appeared. 


NOFE—From time -to ‘time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement whi ich we 
hope will be of interest,to our fellow.Amer- 
cans. This is number fifty-nine of @ series. 


ScHENLEY Corp., New York 


When Johnny and Jane 
Come Marching Home! 

From our ‘company, Schenley Distil- 
lers Corporation, and its several affili- 
ates, about fifteen hundred employees 


‘have gone to war. When they come 


back to resume their normal peacetime 
activities, we, like other American busi- 
nesses, will provide them with re- 
employment. Of course, we are obli- 
gated to employ them for a year after 
their return. But, as we see it, there are 
a lot of “humanics” in this business. So 
we have set up some very interesting 
self-imposed rules and regulations about 
our conduct towards those who assist 
us in conducting our business. 


In doing so, we are taking what we 
believe is a forward step. War unques- 
tionably does something to those who 
participate in it. This “something” is 
frequently—for better or for worse. We 
are going to do everything humanly 
possible to help the men—yes, and 
women too—who have left us tempo- 
rarily for the more important job of 
winning this war, to adjust themselves 
properly to civilian pursuits when they 
return. We are going to be very careful 
in finding the right jobs for them in our 
various organizations—where they can 
be happiest in their work and most effi- 
cient for themselves and for us—where 
they won’t be “miscast.” 


Perhaps in the beginning, when they 
came to us, we weren’t.always too care- 
ful in placing them in the right niche. 
Maybe John Doe ought never to have 
been a salesman, Perhaps he would have 
done much better in the accounting de- 
partment, or vice versa. Anyway, we're 
going to be reasonably sure about it in 
the future. 


We don’t think thst is ‘anything 
better that we can do to repay a debt 
we owe to those who have been fighting 
for us, than to help provide them a fair 
measure of happiness and future se- 
curity—after they shave marched in the 
victory parades. 


MARK MERIT 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 1 
MY. and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier. articles.on various’ 
subjects in this series. 
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COLORADO 
TURKEY RANCH 
FOR SALE 


Earnings for the past year 
about $40,000 net. Priced at 
$75,000 cash. Luxurious 
home and beautifully land- 
_ scaped surroundings. Modern 
in every respect. Have your 
banker or Realtor consult 


-ACKARD LAND CO, 
634 EIGHTEENTH ST. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Real Estate—Pennsylvania 


FARMS & ACREAGE 
BUCKS CO. 


A charming farm of 130 acres in the fashion- 
: able New Hope section, 100 under cultivation. 
hale Views of unsurpassed beauty. A true colonial 
house, built by family of William Penn. 
Contains original pine panelling, dated 1770. 
Surrounded by wide flagstone terraces and 
beautifully landscaped rolling lawns. Com- 
pletely modernized for post-war comfort. 5 
master bedrooms, 3 baths, 5 wood burning 
fireplaces, servant’s room and bath. Post war 
all electric kitchen. Freeze room with 2 
freezing units, newest type oil burner. A 
small lake, but a gigantic natural stone 
: swimming pool. 5 car garage with additional 
servants’ quarters. A delightful guest house. 
An all electrified big modern barn and all 
electric new scientific chicken house for 2,000 
chickens. All new farm equipment available. 
Stocked with pheasant and deer. Priced way 
below replacement value at $65,000. Easy terms. 
Box No. 152, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


YOU CAN! 


CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 


Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe A.H.X. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES [4 


48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


— buying resulted in price 
advances in some sections of the 
list which largely overshadowed irreg- 
ularity in less active divisions. 
Southern Pacific issues were in good 
demand ; divisional mortgages of the 
Baltimore & Ohio were strong in the 
face of a declining trend in the junior 
B. & O. bonds. Good gains were re- 
corded by Kansas City Southern 5s, 
Cotton Belt second 4s, and Southern 
Railway 5s. 


INDIGESTION? 


Sometimes, after a large volume of 
new bond issues has been brought out, 
certain signs appear which point to 
temporary inability of the market to 
digest the heavy flotations. Recently, 
there have been several instances in 
which prices have been reduced, 
either by independent action (in syn- 
dicates which have not employed the 
usual price maintenance agreements), 
or after dissolution of the investment 
banking group handling the issue. 
Prices on the Consumers Public Pow- 
er District bonds were cut 15 to 25 
basic points, and larger price reduc- 
tions have been made in some cases. 

With a number of substantial bond 
flotations in the offing, including at 
least two of exceptionally large size, 
these developments would give cause 
for serious concern if they could be 
accepted as evidence of a general con- 
dition of indigestion in the bond 
market. Thus far, at least, their sig- 
nificance appears to be mainly this: 
that certain bond issues have been 
priced a little too high. Unrtder recent 
conditions, it is not surprising that 
this has happened under the “com- 
petitive bidding” system for new is- 


‘sues which is now followed in the ma- 


jority of cases. Demand for new bond 
issues is still strong. Where prices 
have been cut below orignal offering 
levels, good buying has developed. 
And some of the issues which have 
been more reasonably priced at the 
offerings are quoted at premiums. 
With the 2% per cent yield or long 
term Governments establishing a 
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“floor” for corporate bond rates, 


yields cannot be whittled away indefi- 
nitely. Apart from this qualification, 
the main danger of indigestion in the 
bond market lies in the rush to com- 
plete refunding operations before the 
next War Loan drive. 


C., M. ST. P. & P. REORGANIZATION 


Although the District Court’s ord- 
er approving the amended ICC re- 
organization plan for the Chicago, 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 


Issue Amount 
Argentine Republic — 10 yr. 
ext. (4368, $ 903,000 Nov. 1, 1944 


Ist In. & ref. B. 58, 1957 Entire Nov. 1, 1944 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.— 

deb. 5s, 1950............ Entire Oct. 27, 1944 

Ist E 3%s, 1963......... Entire Jan, 1, 1945 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ref. 
& impr. ser. D 3%s, 1996. 
Connecticut Light & Power— 
lst & ref. A 7s, 1951... 


131,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
Entire Nov. 1, 1944 
Entire Nov. 1, 1944 


Delaware Valley Uttlities 

Co.—cony. ctfs. of int. in 
Entire Nov. 1, 1944 

lebs., 1956...... Entire Oct. 20. 1944 


55,800 Jan. 1, 1945 
Entire Nov. 20, 1944 
185,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
6,500 Nov. 1, 1944 
1,000,000 Dec. 1, 1944 
Entire Dec. 1, 1944 
158,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
14,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
—Ist 5s, 1972............ 45,000 Nov. 1, 1944 


Jones Estate Corp.—20 yr. 5s Entire Nov. 1, 1944 
Natl. Products— 


Empire Disiziet Co.— 
t & ref. 5s, 1952..... 
Power Light Co. 
—deb. 4%s, 1979......... 
Great South Bay Water Co. 
—Ilst ref. 5s, 1949 


yr. inc. 5s, 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp.—deb. 
1957 


deb. 34s, 1949........... 13,289,000 Sep. 18, 1944 
‘Entire Dec. 1, 1944 
Superior Co.—deb. 3%s, 
sobbdtakecbieaadebar 400,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
States Corp.— 
27,500,000 Nov. 1, 1944 
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Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has 
been appealed to the Circuit Court, 
the ICC has issued orders under 
which the creditors’ vote on the plan 
will be taken. Holders of the road’s 
securities as of September 30 are en- 
titled to vote, and ballots are to be 
returned by November 29. The pro- 
tective committee for the 5s of 1975 
is requesting formal authorizations 
from holders of this issue, in order 
that it may “be able to demonstrate 
to the Court that the interests it re- 
presents are substantial.” 

The Milwaukee reorganization 
plan has been amended several times, 
and is likely to be made effective 
without further substantial change. A 
favorable vote by creditors would ex- 
pedite consummation. 


PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA 4s 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way first 4%4s are subject to rather 
wide price fluctuations, in common 
with most other rail issues of similar 
standing. They have receded about 7 
points from the 1944 highs around 
83. Some of the buying which car- 
ried them up to that level appears to 
have been predicated upon the pos- 
sibility that the road may eventually 
be included in a merger with carriers 
in the Alleghany-C. & O. group. 

This possibilty seems rather re- 
mote, and may never be realized. Cur- 
rently, the road is making fairly good 
progress in retiring debt out of rela- 
tively high wartime earnings. It was 
recently announced that the company 
had purchased $443,000 secured 4 per 
cent notes, due 1945 (in addition to 
$330,000 previously retired) from the 
RFC. Snce July 1, 1940, the com- 
pany has also purchased $1.7 million 
of its first mortgage bonds and $146,- 
000 (guaranteed) Pittsburgh Termi- 
nal Coal bonds, as well as meeting 
$992,000 maturing equipment trust 
certificates. Further substantial debt 
retirement could be effected if P. & 
W. V. sells its holdings of Wheeling 
& Lake Erie to the C. & O. However, 
a considerable part of its wartime 
traffic volume comes from high cost 
coal mines, and postwar prospects are 
not very encouraging apart from 
merger possibilities. Other secondary 
rail bonds, such as Southern Pacific 
4%s, are preferable. 


ARKANSAS P. & L. 5s 
Arkansas Power & Light has sold 
a new issue of first mortgage bonds, 
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the proceeds of which will be used to 
retire the 5s of 1956. The latter have 
been called for redemption on Decem- 
ber 1 at 10234 and accrued interest. 
Arrangements have been made for 
prepayment of principal and interest 
to those who wish to present their 
bonds in advance. _ 


Concluded from page 14 


been able to build up capital assets 
and have further strengthened their 
positions. Book values show substan- 
tial increases over the end of Septem- 
ber, 1943, but as a rule share prices 
range less than 10 per cent above 
book values. 

September 30 condition statements 
show clearly the continued banking 
policy of investing in Governments 
all cash in excess of required reserves. 
Superficial study of the figures might 
lead to the conclusion that the trend 
in this direction was downward, in- 
asmuch as investments in United 
States securities generally showed de- 
clines from the June 30 figures. The 
June-end statements, however, showed 
a bulge as the result of the campaign 
for the Fifth War Loan, evident in 
loans and deposits in preparation for 
bond purchases, and in Government 
deposits of proceeds of bond sales. 
For the fourth quarter a samewhat 
similar picture may be expected in 
consequence of deposits and loans in 
anticipation of subscriptions to the 
November-December drive for the 
Sixth War Loan, and Government 
deposits of the proceeds. 

While dividend requirements are 
well covered, being earned two or 
three times over in many cases, there 
appears little likelihood of any early 
increases in profit distributions. With 
traditional conservatism bank man- 
agements are more concerned with 
bettering the ratio of capital and sur- 
plus to deposit liabilities. Recent sug- 
gestions that banks might do well to 
capitalize part of their surpluses have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

Yields on New York bank shares 
are not over-generous at present 
prices, but they carry an undoubted 
appeal to a large class of investors 
who are content to pay well for capi- 
tal protection. 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD, 100 


Major-General Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General, United States 
Army, says “Plasma ranked first 
as the foremost life-saver used by 
the Army Medical Corps in North 
Africa.” 

The Red Cross reports that there 
is a definite shortage of blood 
plasma. Should this shortage con- 
tinue, it might well mean the loss 
of many American lives at the 
front that could otherwise be 
saved. 

“Write lots about it,” wirelessed 
Ernie Pyle, “go clear overboard 
for it; say that plasma is the out- 
standing medical discovery of this 
war.” 

Your nearest Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center wil arrange an ap- 
-pointment to suit your conveni- 
ence. 


ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
‘131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 72, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 62, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Sgock 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 41, 10¢ per share 


payable on November 15; 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1944. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary. 


October 9, 1944 


TRIUMPH EXPLOSIVES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of twenty 
cents (20¢) per share, out of 
earnings for the year ended 
July 31, 1944, on the com- 
mon stock of the company, 
payable on November 16, . 
1944, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on November 8, 1944. 
BENJAMIN F. PEPPER, 


October 4, 1944 President. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, 
A Quarterly Dividend of $0.45 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable December 9, 194, 
to Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business November 18, 1944. 
JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 
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of 1942, the WFA will probably dis- 
card its policy of maximum possible 
output and lower production goals 
for 1946. Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, pointed out last week that “in- 
ventory figures indicate that there is 
more food on hand in this country 
than there has been in any country at 
any time in the history of the world.” 
Since there are now ample stocks for 
meeting military needs, lend-lease 
commitments, foreign relief and do- 
mestic requirements, we could look 
forward to a decline in food prices 
next year if artificial price supports 
were removed. On the other hand, a 
rapidly developing inflationary spiral 
could carry prices higher despite an 
oversupply of the various types of 
merchandise. 


Price Boost 


It happens that the Administra- 
tion’s action-in boosting the prices of 
basic agricultural commodities comes 
at a time when the wage demands of 
major labor organizations are ap- 
proaching a show-down. Obviously, 
the efforts to “do something for the 
farmers” will give the labor leaders 
ammunition which they can use effec- 
tively in their fight... 

Last week the chairman of the 
War Labor Board broke a precedent 
by disclosing the trend of the Board’s 
discussion prior to the decision on an 
important case. As stated by Mr. 
Davis, “‘the problem is, if you adjust 


where or will prices. go, up and every- 
body lose, including those who. got 
the change ‘in ‘policy. If a hardship 
has been imposed by the regulations, 


hardship, that is, can it be’ removed 
without imposing a greater hardship 
—inflation?”? 

It appears that the Administration 
has been postponing a decision on the 
wage demands of the steel workers 
and other important unions in the 
hope that the European War will be 
ended before. the final ruling: How- 
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wages upward, will it get you any- 


the next question is, is it an avoidable « 


ever, even in the event of an early end 


to organized resistance by Germany, 
with partial demobilization of indus- 
try, the unions willefight to retain as 
much as possible of their “take-home 


~pay.” With the elimination of a great 


deal of overtime, this would mean 
higher basic rates. 

The record of 1919 shows that gov- 
ernmental measures encouraging high 
commodity prices, plus successful 


drives for higher wages, can generate. 


a postwar inflation of a type more 
dangerous than any which is likely to 
develop under relatively strict war- 
time controls. 


Radio Will Call 
The Postwar Taxi 


t may not be long before the taxi 
radio will no longer be used mere- 
ly to entertain the passenger en route 
with soft music or news reports, In- 
stead the ride is likely to be punc- 
tuated with such radio announcements 
as: “Calling taxi eighteen—calling 
taxi eighteen—come in taxi eight- 
een!” Whereupon the taxi driver will 
“come in” and be instructed where 
to go for his next fare once he has 
deposited his present passenger at his 
destination, 

Two-way direction of taxis is a 
logical extension of the two-way po- 
lice car system now in pretty general 
use throughout the country. So far 
as the larger taxi companies are con- 
cerned it will cut down the gasoline 


_wasted in cruising in search of a fare, 


and the time that is usually spent in 
waiting in a slowly moving curbside 
taxi line. 

The prospective passenger will 
have but to phone for a cab and the 
central office will instantly get in 
touch with the nearest car of its fleet. 
By the time the passenger has reach- 
ed the street his cab will be drawing 
to a stop. 


Postwar Field 


Two-way radio also appears to 
have a fertile postwar field in the op- 
eration of trucking fleets, particularly 


local ones engaged in picking .up | 


freight and express packages, but taxi 
application appears among the earliest 


probabilities of the immediate post- 


war period when manufacture and 
distribution for civilian use again is 
unrestricted. 


| «REAL ESTATE > 


ALABAMA 


SOUTH ALABAMA DAIRYFARM consisting 
of 234 acres choice farm land, 800 Young bear- 
ing..pecan trees, 5,000 bearing Tungoil trees 
guaranteed price by Government for all tung 
nuts; beautiful country home, hardwood. floors, 
bath, furnace, full basement, pine and oak shade, 
two tenant houses, 100x86 haybarn, dairybarn 
and full dairy equipment, sixty head clean Jersey 
cows, two registered bulls. Farm and dairy pay- 
ing good profits, milk selling for 64c gallon. New 
Farnall tractor on rubber, all miscellanéous tools, 
Located fourteen miles Mobile city hall, one mile 
Theodore. Price $30,000, half cash, balance terms. 
Write E. G. Browder, Theodore, Ala. 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE 

Ideal all year round Home with every modern 
convenience. Located in the foothills of the Berk- 
shires, on Lake Waramaug—one of New Eng- 
-land’s most beautiful lakes. 

Water—View—Comfort—both Summer and 
Winter Sports. House new. Architecturally de- 
signed, professionally decorated and furnished, 
insulated and weather-stripped. Complete water 
and sewerage systems. Automatic hot water and 
oil heat. Large terrace overlooking lake—about 
200 feet water -frontage, dock and boathouse— 
90 miles from New York on fine express high- 
ways. Can be seen on week-ends. Call Washing- 
ton (Conn.) 2002 or New York, RHinelander 
4-5898, or address Box No. 147 c/o Financial 

orld. 

Sacrifice price $37,500 complete. Terms to 
proper parties. Brokers’ cooperation invited. 


MAINE 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
One of Maine’s most beautiful spots on famous 
Great Moose Lake for sale. Two miles shore 
frontage, 200 acres in property, 45 acres in A-1 
tillage; excellent set farm blidgs., im- 
provements throughout. $15,000 cash. 

Walter Tripp, Harmony, Maine 


NEW YORK 


135-ACRE dairy farm, about 50 acres tillable, 
balance spring and creek watered pasture, excel- 
lent timber. Modern equipped barn, 2 silos, water 
buckets, electric cooler, milker, 30 head . stock, 
some pure breds, all crops, tractor operated and 
equipped. Modern 10-room house, bath, beauti- 
fully situated, main highway, 1% miles town, 
15 miles Oneonta. Price $15,000, substantial 
down payment. Box No. 150 c/o Financial World. 


BRONXVILLE VICINITY-TUCKAHOE 
For Sale. Charming Colonial (Owner occupied) 
Convenient to churches, schools, bus. Corner plot 
100x125. 9 rooms, 3 baths. Refrigerator, 
range, oil burner, open and enclosed heated porch. 
2 car garage. Excellent shrubbery. 215 White 
Plains Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Bronxville 2-0229. 


Westchester—Property in lake and hill country 
northeast corner of county. Owner will sell ac- 
ceptable purchasers parcels five acres up; un- 
usual scenery near Purdys and Goldens Bridge 
RR Station, Harlem Division; excellent train 
service. Power light and phone lines nearby. Free- 
hill 1505, 120 Broadway N.Y. 5. 


40 ACRES on the North Shore about 60 miles 
from New .York. 900 feet beautiful shore front 
and beach, Ideal homesite for summer or all 
year. Inspection by appointment. Box No. 151 
c/o Financial World. 


MARYLAND 


HAWLEY’S MANOR 
Built in 1648. A or lovely estate in St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland, on St. Jerome’s Creek, 
overlooking the Chesapeake Bay, seventy miles. 
south of Washington, D. C. 
~The house, one of the oldest in the.state, con- 
sists of ‘seven rooms and bath. There are 270 acres 
to the property, 100 of which are private oyster 
grounds. 

The locale is perfect for gunning, as game and 
wild duck are plentiful. There are 2% miles of 
shore line and a well protected harbor which is 
suitable for seaplane anchorage. Investigation will 
disclose the unusual for $35,000. Owner will con- 


t sider exchange for Florida property. A. Vincent 


Harcourt, 226 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Resident. 43562, 
VERMONT 


267 ACRE farm % mile frontage Lake Cham- 
plain. Adirondacks close, opposite shore, 5 miles 
to a Perfect meadows, pastures, woodland 
% tillable, unfailing springs, good fences. 10 
room house, wide porch, furnace, electricity, good 
barns.—Antique furniture, Ideal farm or summer 


home, hunting-fishing. 
Dan Leonard, Shoreham, Vt. 
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American Locomotive Companv 


S. Stroock & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to October 10, 1944 


Incorporated: 1901, New York office: 30 
Church Street, New N. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number 


Earnings & Price Range (LA) 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Pre- 


igs PRICE RANGE 
ferred, 7,125; common, 9,686. 
Capitalization: Long term debt None D 


332,794 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,364,414 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the three large manufacturers of railroad 
locomotives, railway steel springs, wheels, bars, etc. Sub- 
sidiaries make Diesel engines, and equipment for oil refining 
industry, public utilites, marine power, etc. Began recon- 
version from armament production in 1943. : 

Management: Interlocking with that of American Car & 
Foundry Company; is capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, $28.6 million; ratio: 1.8-to-1; cash, $20.3 million; 
tax notes and marketable securities, $13.5 million. Book value 
of common, $15.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1901-32; 
on common, 1916-31; resumed 1943 on both issues. 

Outlook: With wider margins earnings. should continue 
satisfactery. Company is booked well ahead on steam and 
Diesel locomotives ordered by the Government and domestic 
railroads, while greater diversification into non-rail items 
should tend to strengthen postwar position. 

Comment: Both issues are typical capital goods equities. 


EARNINGS, AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Half-year ended: 31 Year’s Total Dividends = Range 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1936 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘42 1943 


730.08 D$1.75 None 483,—23% 
1.11 3.64 4.75 None 58%—14% 
D2.70 D2.20 D4.90 None 305—12% 
D2.82 D1.46 D4.28 None 03—13 
D0.07 0.57 0.50 None 22%—10 
1.18 2.94 4.12 None 17%— 7% 
1.72 1.65 3.37 None 10%— 6% 
2.45 0.62 3.07 $0. 16%—10% 
1.3 *0.75 *224—14% 


Farnings & Price Range (SOK) 
Data revised to October 10, 1944 3 


Incorporated: 1922, New York, as consolida- 9 = 

tion of Stroock Plush Co., Stroock Felt Mills 6 

and partnership of S. Stroock & Co., estab- 3 +) 
0 


lished in 1866. Office: 404 Fifth ‘Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders 
20, 1944): 

Capitalization: Long term............. 
Capital stock (no 242, ‘on 


0 
1936 ‘37 '38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 "42 1943 


Business: Manufactures woolen cloths of all types and fine 
specialty fabrics from other animal fibres. Products include 
materials for mens’ and women’s suitings, overcoats, jackets 
and sportswear. Plant is located at Newburg, N. Y. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $14 million; ratio: 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 
million. Book value of stock $10.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except 1932 to 1934, payments have been 
made each year since inauguration in 1926. 

Outlook: Company has had no military orders for a con- 
siderable period and is manufacturing cloth solely for civilian 
use. Postwar prospects will depend upon maintenance of high 
general buying power. 


Comment: Stock has a better-than-average record for a 
specialty issue in the textile field, but carries risks common 
to equities in the luxury goods business. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Earned per share....... $0.77 $0.65 $0.15 $0.40 $1.02 $1.14 $1.12 $1.27 aH 
Dividends paid ....... - 0.88 0.67 0.17 0.33 1.00 1.00 0.83 0.83 T$0.50 
Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 


10 45/16 4% 6% 6% 7% 
TOW .ccccccccccccccece 6 3 2% 2% 2% 3% 2% 4% 11% 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split in 1944. To October 10. +14 months to April 30. 


Union Oil Company of California 


Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Data revised to October 10, 1944 farnings & Price Range. (HO) 


ea 1901, Texas. Office: Houston, 


20 
—_ meeting: Second Tuesday in 15 
r of stockholders (December 10 7} 
2,037; common, 5,858. 5 - o 
Capitalization: Long term debt....$8,028,000 | © 
6% cum. 


Commen €$25 par)....... 1,098,618 shs 


1936 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1943 


~*Callable at $26.25 per share. 


Business: Produces crude oil and natural gas, crude oil 
normally producing about three-fourths of company’s rev- 
enues. Does no refining. Properties are mainly in Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico. Crude reserves are among the 
largest held by any domestic producer. 

Management: Has made progress in expanding the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, $8.9 million; ratio; 6.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$8.1 million. Book value of common, $31.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears $4.50 per share, as of 
June 30, 1944. No cash payments ever made on common. 

Outlook: Continued good earnings are indicated by ade- 
quate profit margins provided by current prices for crude. 
Growing industrialization of the South points to further ex- 
pansion of natural gas division and improves postwar pros- 
pects. 

Comment: Both equities embody substantial risks; divi- 
dends on common appear remote and the issue is primarily 
a speculation on company’s crude oil position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE ANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 3 ec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
Nil D$0.01 $0.05 D$0.03 6 
 , ee 96.3 0.29 0.18 0.22 *0.94 17%— 4 
0.3: 0.20 0.29 0.02 0 9%— 5 
0.25 0.01 D0.04 0.21 0.43 9%— 4% 
0.31 D0.03 D0.06 0.08 6%— 3% 
eee 0.26 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.74 5. — 2% 
_ 0.34 0.03 0.09 0.10 .56 — 2% 
0.22 0.29 0.37 0.54 9%— 3% 
cheb 0.53 0.29 Shes t13%— 7% 
*After surtax. +To October 10. 


Earnings & Price Range (UCL) 


Data revised to October 10, 1944 wml wale 
Incorporated: 1890. California, Office: Los 
Angeles 14, Annual meeting: First 10 | 
Tuesday in A ee. of stockholders 
(December 1043): 31,375 


Capitalization: Lone t debt. . $41,700,000 
Capital stock ($25 par). 4,666,270 shs 


8sss 


1936 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 “42 1943 


Business: A well integrated oil unit, and second largest 


interest on the Pacific Coast. Extensive low-cost crude oil 
reserves are held in California, and acreage, mainly untested, 
is also owned in Texas and South America. Products normal- 
ly are marketed through 500 company owned stations and 
3,000 dealers. Company produces more than 50 per cent of its 
crude oil requirements. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $41.1 million; ratio: 2.9-to-1; cash items, $26.3 mil- 
lion. Book value, $31.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1900 with the ex- 
ception of 1914 and 1915. Present indicated rate, $1 annually. 

Outlook: Wartime demand for company’s products more 
than offset restricted civilian market for gasoline, and other 
oil products. Operating costs are rising, but increasing gross 
sales counteract effects of narrower unit margins. Postwar 
prospects are favorable. 

Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position 
due to company’s stable earnings and dividend record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price 
$0.09 $0.55 -40 $ $1 28%—20 


0.47 0.78 58 1.40 28%—17% 
0.49 0.57 0.3 0.10 47 1.20. 22%—17% 
0.23 0.34 0.41 0.27 1.25 1.05 19%—15% 
0.16 0.27 0.26 0.30 0.99 1.00 7%—12 
0.27 0.41 0.41 9.25 1.34 1.00 16. —11% 
0.16 0.46 0.35 0.22 1;19 1,00 
0.27 0.39 aed 0.41 1.56 1.00 22%—15% 
0.33 0.38 71.00 20% 


*To October 10. tIncludes 25c payable. November 10. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Adjust Your Hoidings 


to 


witness a sharp 
drop in industrial 


holds or contem- 
plates buying. 


activity which will ? Keen discrimina- 
have widespread tion is required to 
repercussions on determine the is- 


our domestic econ- 
omy. The complex 
problem of turning 
part of the nation’s 
industrial capacity 
back to civilian 
production looms 
nearer and every 
imvestor should consider 
carefully the effects of 
reconversion of indus- 
try on the earnings and 


Professional Guidance 
Provided for You 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH 
BUREAU is just such an organization. With 
your portfolio under our continuing super- 
vision, you will have at your command all of 
the extensive facilities for gathering, analyzing 
and interpreting the facts that influence secur- 
ity values, a comprehensive reference library 
built up during 41 years of service to the in- 
vestor. 


Our PERSONALIZED INVESTMENT 
SUPERVISION can help you as it is helping 
many others. The real proof of the value of 
our service is to be found in our very high rate 
of renewals. It should be obvious that unless 
our clients found the service exactly what they 
require to maintain their investment portfolios 
on a sound basis they would not renew their 
contracts year after year. 


Mail this coupon for further information, 
or better still send us a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how our Personalized 


Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


OCTOBER 18, 1944 


| 


sues which have 


the best prospects 
in the transition 
and early postwar 
period. It is a 
problem requiring 
the knowledge and 
experience of an 
organization devoting 
its full time to the 
analysis and determina- 
tion of security values. 


Why Our Clients Renew 
Their Subscriptions 


AST year more than 80 per cent of our 
clients renewed their subscriptions. Some 
of these have been subscribers continuously for 
more than 15 years. Our files contain many 
testimonials from satisfied clients who have en- 
_ trusted the supervision of their investments to 
our Staff. Until they enrolled for personal 
supervision by our Staff their investment opera- 
tions were conducted on a hit-or-miss basis 
with the usual indifferent results which follow 
in the wake of such a course. 


Let us help you solve your investment prob- 
lems as we have helped many others. The fee 
is surprisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[ Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


(COI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income (0 Capital Enhancement Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Condensed of Active Over-the-Counter, Industrial Stocks * 
Bi 
The tabulation includes a list of active industrial stocks traded over-the-countér. _ ; in 
Le 
‘Price Ranges for 1943 are compiled by the. National. Quotation Bureau, Inc.’ ja 
VS. 
——000 Omitted—— Per Share of Common 43 
Incorporated Executi Busi “Bond Book Div, stir cel 
ve ness or s Vv. D 
Common Stocks Year—State Office Products an) 7 Low 
Alabama Mills.........1933—Del. Birmingham, Ala. ht & heavy cotton 545 None 288(1) 1,4 | Sbpee 2.00 . 0.25 ‘ . 80 % 4 
American Arch...,....1917—Del. New York, N. ¥. Arch brick for None None 91(n) 812 48.82 3.93 60 
American Bemberg.....1925—Del. New York, N.Y. Mfg. artificial silks None 25  280(n) 3,236 0,004 None 1.44 20% 14% 
Amer. Dist. Telegraph.1901—N.J. New York, N. ¥. Cont. by Western Union 26 41°. 109(n) (3.976 188.88 9.94 5.00 11.19 5.00 101 84 lo 
American Enka........ 1928—Del. Enka, N. C. Mfg. of rayon yarn : None None B73(n) © 10,185 47. 5.06 3.50 4.56 3.50 72 55% 
a\gverican Hardware....1902—Conn. New Britain Builders’ hardware, etc. None None 496(25) 12,385 38.16 2.48 1.25 1.52 |. 125 28% . 23% pr 
svmuerican Maize Prod..1906—Maine New York; N. . Gorn products, feeds, meal None 300(n) = 23.06 2.23 1.00 1.95 1.25 25: 
4scon Farms (v.t.c.)...1933—Del. Angeles, Cal. Milk, cream, ice cream None 89 490(1) 2,87 1.26 None 7 1% co 
1865— Boston; Mass, Men's suiting None None 97(n) 8,127 155.69 19.45 6.00.) 69165 5.50 st 
ait Metal Jamestown, Mfg. furniture None None (10) 3 23. 2.67 2.50 4.73 2.50 15% 
Avtccar Company...,...1 Ardmore, 2 466(5c) 4,452 21.51 85 1. 4. 14%-—10% P; 
| 25—Del. Chicago, TL, Chain of 42 817 D0.16 None 1,17 None 
beteny Worsted “‘A’’..1899—Del. Passaic, N. J. Fabfics, neckwear, etc. 2,393 137 _-227(5) 6,438 1.44 None None 6%) 3 
Srown & Sharpe Mfg...1868—R. I. Providence, R. I. Machine tools, — ote. one “None 139(50) 14,946 186.08 16.06 8.00 16. 6.00 75 < 
Buckeye Steel Castings. 1894—Ohio Columbus, 0. Castings for rail equip. None 24 236(n) 2,671 14.74 2.07 1.75 2.03 1.25 22% ll A 
Chilt Company...... 194—Del. anette Pa. fn 4 papers services None None 411(10) 941 15.11 1.01 0.70 1.20 0.80 10% 6 
Coca-Cola Bot. (N. ¥.)1920—Del. New York, N. sell Coca-Cola None None 245(n) 1,116 19.12 3.15 2.00 3.22 2.50 72 43% CI 
Columbia Baking.......1928—Del. ta, Ga. Cake None 70 50(n) 761 48.24 3.65 2525 4.73 2.75, 84 15 
Crowell-Collier ....... 1920—Del. New York, Magazines and Books None Q 75l(n) 12,319 ‘18.62 2:38 2:00 31% Bi 
Cuban-Am. Manganese. 1928—Del. New York, x Mining Cuban manganese None None 950(2) 4,260 5.21 0.52 0.50 0.26 50 5 $] 
Dentists’ Sup. (N.Y.). YY... New York. N, ¥. . False.teeth; dental sup. None 8 300(10) 4,395 3.7 4.00, 4.3) 4:00 67... 52% 
Dictaphone Corp....... N. ¥. New York, Dietating machines, etc. e 130(n) 2,685 19.96 Biss) | i276! Ales 20% ea 
Dixon (J.) Crucible. J. City N N. J. Lead pencil, graphite None None 3,803 4.73 4.00 3.85 3.50 54% 42 
Dun & Bradstreet.....1930—Del. hag 4 ¥.° Mercantile credit sources None 42 8,019 eaves bee 1.62% .... 1.50 30 21 sk 
Eastern Sugar Asso... .1933— aguas, Sugar cane & raw sugar 75 108 4,525 » «3.69 None 1. None 10 6% 
@ishman (M.H.) Stores.1927— New Y N.Y. Operates 5c to $1 chain 192 2 5(1) 1,228 58 1.20°° 0.60 1. 8 in 
Foundation Company...1902—N. Y. New York, Engineering & contract None None’ 165(1) 1,086 «..... None DO.01 0.25 6% (3% A 
Garlock Packing....... 1905—N. Palmyra, N.Y. Mfg. mechanical packings 1,500 None. 209(n)... 4,201 94. 5.28 3.00 4.77 2.00 51 43% 
General Machinery. ....1928—Del. amilton, Ohio Diesel engines; machinery None 18 201(m) «2,771 31.95 6.94 “8.25 qa 3.25 28 19 
Giddings & — seeed 1895—Wis. nm du Lac, Wis. Milling & drilling mach. 431 None 300(2 3.) 5 , ie 1.25 2,52 1.00 1 6% | 
Good Humor......... .-1939—L Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Ice cream products 47 None 350(1 583 o<sese 0.57 0.40 ‘0.62 0.50 4 1% 
Graton & Knight...... 1926—Mass. Worcester, Mass, Hides, leather, tanning None -83(n) «2,168 (16.95 None 
Great Lake Steamship. . 1924—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Gt. Lakes 297 None 120(n).. 2,371 2.73 3.37 2.50 39 31 
Harrisburg Steel...... a Harrisburg, Pa. Steel cylinders, etc. None None ~ 183(5) 924 eccce 3.41 1 3.94 1.50 13 
Harvill Corp.......... 939—CaL Los Angeles, Cal. Aviation die castings None 50 500(1) 256 1.50 .. j0,31 0.30 j0.18 None LA 1% © 
Gearst Cons. Pub. 1930—Del. San Francisco, Cal.Holding Co. periodicals 4,183 Al,330 2,000(n) °8.702 ~..... 2.06 0.438% 3.90 0.87%415 5% 
Interstate Bakeries. ....1937—DeL Kansas City, Mo. Wholesale bakers, 16 cities 2,500 70 305(1) 2,081... 59.22. . None 0.82 None 38% 1 J 
Jonas & Natimburg....1922—N.'¥. New York, N.Y. Hatter fur for felts None None 269(2.50) 1,589 6.73 30.52 0.40 j0.91 0.60 4% 2% 0! 
King-Seeley Corp...... 1919—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Automobile accessories,etc. None None 234(1) 1,163 enene g1.17 0.30 £1.36 0.80 10 8 
Landers, Frary & Clark 1853—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Household: utensils None None 420(25) 12,412 42.00 1.53 1.50 2.03 1.50 36 27% Cl 
Lawrence Port. Cement. 1898—Pa. Northampton, Pa. Cement and Lime None None 75(m) =: 1,943 85.86 1.00 .0.50 .D3.32 None 14 11% 
Mallory (P. R.)..,....1928—-Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Ignition contacts; cond. None 60 844(n) 2,787 12.69 1.63. - 1.00 2. $1.00 20% 14% al 
Maguire Industries.....1934—DeL New York, N. Y. Radio, food, cosmetics None None seeees 1606 4.89 1:37 1.00 0.93 0.30 5% 2% h 
Marlin-Rockwell ......1984—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Steel balls and bearings None None 224 31.42 9:13 5.00 5.00 62 49 
Merck & Co., Inc...... i J. Rahway, N. J. Medicinal chemicals None 100 1,000(1) 11,406 16.13 2.32 1.00 8:11 1.00 45 29% 
National Casket........ 890—N. Y. Boston, Mass, Caskets & burial acces. None 57 63(n) 6,665 75.74 | 0.74 0.25 2.12 0.25 16 n 
National Paper & Type. J. New York, N, Y. Export printing equipm’t None 15 64(1) 2,827 h5.13 0.50 0.75 5% b 
New Britain Machine..1895—Conn. New Britajn, Conn. Spindle screw machines None None 140(n) 6,823 75.94 8.45 5.00 7.97 R 36% 28 
Ohio Match .......... 1936—Del. New York, N. Y. Book and box matches None None. 188(n) 5,814 87.29 1,31 0.75 1.51 .. .1.00.,15% 9% ( 
Permutit Company.....1930—Del. New York, N. ¥. | Water rectifying equipm’t None None 220(1) 916 cues 1.41 0.60 0.91 0.60 8° 6% 
Petroleum Ht. & Pr.. - 1919—Del. New York, N. ¥. Oil burners; fuel oti None None 912(2) . 2.727 5.43 £0.53 0.25. £D0.13 0.25 3 1% y 
«.1923—N. J. Arlington, N.J. Airplanes & marine parts None None 120{(n) 1,162 18.56 1.84 0.50 4.25 0.75 8 5% 
Bemington Arms.......1920—Del. Bridgeport, Conn. Small arms ammunition None 37 7,493(1) 19,527 4.07 0.42 0.30 0.45 0.30 4% 2% 
Safety Car H. & Bue «+» 1939—Del. New Haven, Conn. Railway light. & air-cond. None None 94(50) 56,684 79.29 5.70 5.50 6.33 5.50 74 57% $ 
Savannah Sugar.......1916—N. - Savannah, Ga. Mfg. packaged sugars None None 219(1) 4,480 23.81 2.12 2.00 2.07 2.00 35% 27% 
Skenandoa Rayon......1925—De Utica, N. ¥. Viscose rayon yarn None 52 344(5) 2,149 11.81 0.98 0.75 0.81 0.75 11% 6% 1 
Standard Screw..... --. 1900—N. ‘. Flemington, N. J. Mfg. machine screws, parts None 1 284(20) 7,106 46.59 5.23 1.70 5.41 1.70 38 28% 
Stanley Works.........1852—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Mfg. hardware & tools None 127 480(25) 17,178 46.88 3.79 2.25 3.90 2.25 53 43 
Stromberg-Carison .....1914—N, Y. Rochester, N.Y. Switchboards, radios None 6 271(n) x 23.28 1.79 0.50 2.51 0.50 14 
Superior Tool & Die...1933—Mich. Detroit, Mich, Dies, jig & fixtures None None 453(1) 338 ooees 1.28 0.40 0.62 0.35 3% 2% 
Sylvania Industrial..... 1932—Va. New York, N. ¥. Cellophane wrap. materials None None 416(n) 5,948 26.78 2.42 1.25 2.25 1.50 37.. 21 ( 
Tampax, Inc...........1936—Del. New York, N. ¥. - Feminine hygienic prod. 36 None 292(1) 13 2.03 0.49 None 0.64 0.30 6% 2% 
Tayior-Wharton I. & 8.1891—N. J. High Bridge, N. J. Mf. alloy steel castings 669 None © 84(n) 1,895 40.22 . 3.84 1.70 5.36 1.20 18% 8% I 
a ge Products.....1917—Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. iron, = & chem. 143 314 314{5) 1,323 opens 1.07 None 1.12 0.10 4% 3 
¥Y. New York, N. ¥. Pub of Time, Life 5,000 None 952(1) 17,118 9,94 3.16 2. 3.87... 25% 
tims Aircraft........-1936—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. S3ub-assemblyairplaneparts None None 762(1) j0.36 0.10 j0,18° None 1.05 80c 
— Oil T. & P...1918—Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Gasoline & oil pumps None None 295(n) ° 2,040 oe0e8 k1.43 1 1.00 1.00 13% 10% C 
Trico Products.........1920—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Auto windshield wipers None u429 t189(n) 4,780 32.56 ul.87 2.50 u2.37, 2.50 37% .82 i 
Triumph Explosives. ...1933—Md. Elkton, M Explosives; elec. devices None None 495(2) 1,873 7.53 OMEN 0.27% 94.54 0.30 3% % 
On. Artists Theatre Cir.. 1926—Md. New N.Y. Operation of theatres 1,200 20 600(n) 62 6.29 h0.36 None “None \7 ] 
United Drill & T. ‘‘B’’1926—Mich. — Chicago, Ill. Metal-working tools, drills None A261 B473(1) = 8,756 10.53 2.93 0.40 ol 0.40 «6 5% 
United Piece Dye W..1912—N. J. Lodi, N. J... Textile dryers & finishers None 66 900(n) eoced opece D0.15 None 0.35 None 1 1 e 
Universal Match.......1937—Del. St. Louis, Mo. All types of matches None None 138(25) 4,011 42.37 3.62 1.00 5.17 1.00 21 14% | 
Veeder-Root ..........1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn, Counting & comp. devices .None None 4. 200(n)_ . 2,862 27.42 3.03 2.00 4,29 2.00 49 39 
Warner & Swasey......1928—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Machine tools; lathes None None 807 37>. 18.18 2.43 1.60 16 
Grape Juice.....1903—-N. ¥Y. Westfield, N. Grape juice and jams None 6 153(2.50) ‘16.67 h 21.00 
ckwire Spencer Steel.1925—Del. New York, N. Y. Wire; 395 450(10) ..7,900° 37.86 3. 0% 
Willeox & Gibbs....... 1866—-N. ¥. New York; N.Y. Sewing > Darts None one 30(50) 1,441 cose 4.49 2.50 3.88 2.50 28 11% ( 
Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31; b—Feb. 28: c—Mar. 31; e—Apr. 30; f—June 30- — h—Aug. 81; +Oct. Nor, 30; m—Dee, 31; Preferred; 
Not reported: t—restricted stock; u—unrestricted stock. A—Class “A” stocks. B—Cias stock. D—Defiel +Plus 20% % dividend. 
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Birmingham, B. Lowenstein & Bros. 
in Memphis and Kaufman-Strauss in 
Louisville. (Sales $67.9 million in 
January 1944 year; earnings $1.25 
vs. $1.10 per common share in 1942- 
43; initial quarterly dividend 12% 
cents in November, indicated 50 cents 
per annum yields 5.6% at 9.) 


Gimbel Brothers ($21.6 million 
long-term debt; 183,180 shares $6 
preferred, no par; 977,300 shares 
common) operates the major Gimbel 
stores in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee and the 
Saks 34th Street and Saks-Fifth 
Avenue group in New York (2), 
Chicago, Beverly Hills, Detroit; Palm 
Beach and Miami Beach. (Sales 
$164.3 million in January 1944 year; 
earnings $2.10 vs. $2.26 per common 
share in 1942-43; quarterly dividend 
increased from 15 to 25 cents in 
April, indicated $1 pereannum yields 
5% at 20.) 


Interstate Department ($3 
million long-term debt—issued in 
January 1944 to finance retirement 
of 7% preferred stock ; 308,946 shares 
common) operates 35 retail stores, 
about three-fourths in Ind., IIl., 
Mich., N. Y., Ohio, Pa. and Wis., 
mostly in medium-sized cities; units 
border on variety stores in character. 
(Sales $41.5 million in January 1944 
year; earnings $2.26 vs. $2.69 per 
common share in 1942-43; indicated 
$1 annual dividend yields 5.3% at 
19.) 


Kaufmann Department ‘Stores 
($2.3 million long-term debt—issued 
in June 1944 to finance retirement of 
5% preferred stock; 552,662 shares 
common), contrary to the implication 
in its name, operates but -one unit, 
Pittsburgh’s largest, accounting for 
a third of the city’s department store 
business. (Sales $35.6 million - in 
1943; earnings $1.47 vs. $1.53 per 
common share in 1942; quarterly 
dividend raised from 15 to 25 cents 
in July, indicated $1 annual dividend 
yields 5.9% at 17.) 


OCTOBER, 18, 1944, , 


Pe- Hidrs.of |  Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Rate riod — 
.. Oct. Oct. 14 May Stores.............750 Q Dee, 
Oct. 16 Sep. 30 Maytag Co. $6 Ist pf........ $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
68%c Oct. 16 Sep. 30 | Michigan Gas & Electric 7% pr. 
1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 1.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
(N. Y.) i Michigan 25e Q Dee, 1 Nov, 15 
De 8% of. ser Jan. 245 Dee. 15 
Bosch” Nov. Oct. | Forging 6% A..$1.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
Birtman Electric ...... ettne'<: 25c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 Munsing Paper 5% 1st pf..... 20¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
DO TH Boece cccccccccsvere $1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 Newton Trust (Mass.)........ 50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Bleck Bock Bank & Trust.. Q Nov 15 Oct, New York Mase. .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Booth es, $6 pf......:$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 75e Q Oct. 16 Oct. 9 
Bullocks, CA as $1.25 .. Nov. 1. Oct. 12 | Northern Ohio Tel. Co........-15e .. Oct. 16 Sep. 27 
<Northrop Aircraft. A....... Jan. 2 Dee. 1s 
Calgary Pwr. 6 f.....$1.50 lov. ‘Northwest ‘Engineering ....... ‘ov. 3 
Canadien Food P Hd Q Jan. 2°45 Nov. 30 | Nunn-Bush Shoe ............. 20c .. Oct. 30 Oct. 14 
Can. Indust. Alcohol B........ . Dee. 1 Nov. $1.25 Q Oct. 30 Oct. 14 
Dec. ov. Okonite Co. ............+++-$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Cerro de Pasco Copper. TIIID. Be ... Nov. 1 Oct, 14 | Pacifie Pub. Serv. $1.30 1st 
Chikasha Cotton Oil.......... Q Jan. 15°45 Dee. 7 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Apr. 14°45 Mar. 7 | Phillips Petroleum ........... Q Dec. 1 Nov. 3 
35¢ Q July 14°45 June 7 | Potomac Edison 7% pf....... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
25e Q Oct. 15°45 Sep. 6 Do 6% $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Columbia Gas & Elec......... 100 .. Nov. 15 Oct. 20 Puget Sound Pulp & Tbr...... 250 .. Oct. 23 Oct. 13 
Do +3 3 Quarterly Income Shares........ 9c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 14 
ov. Randall Co, Pt. “A’’......... 50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Gm, Republic Natural Oct. 25 Oct. 16 
Nov. 1 Oct. 16 Bhode Island Pub. Serv. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Coon NOW. 7 Rochester-Amer. ins. (N. Q Oct. 14 Oct. 6 
Nov. Qet. 20 | Rockland Light & Power...... 12e Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
.. Nov ov. 3 | Rolland Paper Co.. Ltd........ 15e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 4 
Elmira & W'msport Nov. 1 Oct, 20 | Seattle-First Natl, Bank...... Jan. 245 Dee. 26 
Eureks Pipe Line............. Nov. Oct. 16 | & Dohme $3.50 ref. 
Pxeter & Hampton Elec...... $2.50 Q Oct. 16 Oct. 5 Cty Gas & Elec...... Nov. 10 Oct. 30 
Falstaff Brewing 0% pf........ $0 8 Apr. 2°45 Mar. 17 | southwestern Pub. Serv... Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
First. Nil. Banik Q Deo. 26 Dee. ing, $5.00 pf....... 37%e Q Nov. Oct. 24 
‘okheim a mp.... os ov. ov. 
Fulton’ Iron ‘Works 6% 600 “A Nor. 1 Oct. 14 Trusz-Traer Co. ............. 20e Dee. 11 Nov. 29 
Gellman 15¢ Nov. 15 Oct. 21 U. Fire Insurance (N. Y.)..50¢c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Van Dorn Iron Works......... 50e .. Dec. 9 Nov. 25 
De 1. Walker- (H.) Gooderham & 
Hecht ew. pr. vre’ ov. 
Get, 16 Oct, | Wisconsin Public Serr. 5% 
Hires (Chas, E.) Co..........- 80¢ Q Dec. 1 Nov, 15 Le $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
H Water Pwr.......-.+-. Q Oct. 6 Sep. 29 - 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr........... $1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 14 Accumulations 
Indiana Asso, Tel. $5 pref,..$1.25 Q oa. Amer. Cities Power & Light 
De Bik. $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 SETS A. (1986) 81.87% Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Jantzen Knit, Mills........... 10e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .......... Q Nov. on 16 Michigan Gas & Elec. $6 
g-Bell Lumber (Mo.)...... 10¢ Dec. 1 Nov. 4 $1.50 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
Reserve Investing $7 pf......... $1 .. Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
Petroleum Oct. 18 Oct. 13 White Sewing Mach. $4 pref...50¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
; , Oct. 6 *Reprinted to show correct dates. 


Malden Electric ...............- $1 .. Oct. 14 


Marshall Field ($21.7 million 
long-term debt; 150,000 shares 6% 
preferred stock, $100 par; 1,948,763 
shares common) has three distinct 
divisions: (1) Chicago’s largest de- 
partment store, with suburban 
branches in Evanston, Oak Park, 
Lake Forest and Chicago Heights, 
also Frederick & Nelson’s in Seattle ; 
(2) nine mills in N. C. and Va. and 
one in IIl., producing mostly textile 
products; and (3) a real estate divi- 


sion owning the great Merchandise - 


Mart and the Annex Office Building, 
both in Chicago. (Sales $134.9 mil- 
lion in 1943; earnings $1.19 vs. $1.68 
per common share in 1942; regular 
80-cent annual dividend plus usual 
20-cent December extra yields 5.3% 


Canadian Pacific 
Dividend 
eclaration of a dividend of 50 
cents a share on its common 
stock, declared October 10 by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company, 
brings to $1.00 the distributions pro- 
vided for this year. The dividend is 
payable “in respect of and out of 
earnings for the year 1944,” and fu- 
ture dividends will be dependent upon 
conditions. 
On August 14 directors of the com- 


pany. deferred consideration of a divi- 


dend though action was not specifi- 
cally scheduled for that session. The 
previous of 50 cents on March 31, this 
year, was the first since 1932. 


bee 
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Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Insurance Stocks 


The tabulation includes the majority of the most active insurance stocks traded over-the- 


counter. 


Price ranges for 1943 are compiled by the National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 
for the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., and may be regarded as “official.” 


—Per Share of Common—— 


—000.omitted— 000,000 Stock- 
Incorporated Executive Pfd. Common Total holders 1943 

Insurance Companies Year—State Office Business or Affiliation (shs.)  (Par.) Assets Equity Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Price Ranrge 
Aetna & ..-1883—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 300(10) 102.2 133.74 11.07 .00 12.09 5.00 144%— 128 
———t, eee .+..- 1850—Conn. Hartford, Conn Life, group, accident & health None 1,500(10) 940.8 68.61 2.87 1.40 3.38 1.40 37%— 30% 
Agricultural Insurance ...... °1863—N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, mail, etc. None 120(25) 18.2 89.41 2.93 3.25 5.99 3.25 80 — 67 
American Alliance Insurance..1897—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire Ins. and allied lines None 300(10) 10.1 26.7 1.42 1.20 1. 1.20 23%— 19% 
Amer. Equitable Assurance...1918—N. ¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, earthquake None (5) 10.8 26 0.66 1.00 D0.39 1.00 22%— 16 
Amer. Fidelity & Casualty. ..1926—Va. Richmond, Va. 4uto, liability, prop. damage,etc. None 180(5) 4.4 14.80 1,23 0.60 1.28 0.60 
Amer. Home Fire Insurance..1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Globe & Rutgers None  100(10) 3.4 26.79 1.06 None 0.64 None 1 — 6% 
American Insurance (Newark).1846—N.J. Newark, N. J. Fire, allied lines, marine None 1.337 (2.50) 43.1 19.0 0.66 0.60 1.96 0.60 15%— 13 
American Re-Insurance ...... 1917—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Ream, Wrightson None 200(10) 20.3 57.78 6.81 1.80 4.72 2.00 60%— 46 
American Reserve Insurance..1925—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fite, marine, auto, etc. None 100(10) 5.8 31.62 1.31 None 0.34 None 16%— 12 
American Surety ............1881—N. Y. New York, N.Y. Fidelity and surety, etc. None 300(25) 35.4 63.46 4.58 2.50 5.08 2.50 61%— 51% 
Automobile Insurance....... SE eo , Conn, Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 500(10) 36.9 45.17 2.73 1.40 2.92 1.40 40%— 34% 
Baltimore Amer. Insurance...1925—N. Y New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(2.50) 7.1 8.3 . 0.55 40 0.05 0.40 8 — 64 
Bankers’ & Shippers Ins.....1918—N. ¥. New York. N.Y. Fire, automobile, etc. None 40(25)) 7.5 119.22 13.95 4.25 4.64 4.00 89 — 70 
Boston Insurance ...........1873—Mass. Boston. s Fire, marine, tornado, etc. None 30(100) 28.6 697.90 8.50 21.00 37.92 21.00 607 — 517 
Carolina Insurance ........+.1887—N. C. New York, N.Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 2.8 41.77 2.35 1.40 2.00 1.40 31%— 929% 
City of N. Y. Insuran -+--1905—N. Y. New York, N: Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 150(10) 5.7 26.53 2.46 0.65 1.73 1.00 19 — 17% 
Connecticut General Life Ins... 1865—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, accident, health, etc. None 300(10) 395.0 144.16 10.06 1.00 10.44 1.00 39%— 27% 
Continental Casualty eeoeees01897—Ind. Chicago, Ill. Accident, health, auto, etc. None (5) 54.1 43.23 7.60 1.50 5.55 1.60 41 — 35% 
Eagle Fire Insurance........ 1912—N. J. Newark, N. J. Fire, automobile, etc. None 326(1.55) 1.6 3.56 D0.07 None D0.13 None 1%— % 
Employer's Reinsurance ......1914—Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 200(10) 24.6 60.48 6.75 1.60 9.07 2.00 61%— 44% 
Excess Insurance of America..1926—N. J. New York, N. Y. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 151(5) 4.7 14.24 0.33 None 0.38 None 9%— 7 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md....1890—Md. Baltimore, Md. Fidelty and surety bonds, etc. None 120(20) 33.4 162.05 14.96 6.00 16.59 6.00 145 — 125 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance... .1863—Cal. San. cisco, Cal. All forms except life None 8 (10) 67.8 84.76 2.91 4po 6.14 3.00 117%— 96% 
Franklin Fire Insurance..... 1829—Pa. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(5) 22.2 24.47 1,72 1.40 0.85 1.40 31%¥— 25% 
General Reinsurance ........ 1921—N. ei New York, N. Y. Casualty and surety reinsurance None 200(5) 25.0 75 5.26 2.00 5.50 2.00 51%— 434% 
Georgia Home Insurance.....1859—G New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 2.9 40.35 3.78 1.30 2.17 1.30 27 — 22% 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine... .. 1929_N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. nd 100(10) 4.1 28,00 1.96 0.70 1.48 1.00 19%— 16% 
Glens Falls Insurance........ 1849—N. Y. Glens Falls, N. ¥. Fire, marine, auto, etc. Non 500(5) 28.9 59 1,30 1.60 3.90 1.85 44%— 36 
Globe & Republic Insurance. .1862—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds ino 200(5) 6.2 18.45 0.45 0.50 D0.28 0.50 10ox— 8 
Globe & Rutgers Fire........1899—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Tri-Continental 52(15) 80(15) 13.4 coos Nil None Nil None 146— 6 
Great Amer. Indemnity...... 1926—N. Y. New York, N. ¥. Control’d by Gt. Amer. Ins. Co, None 1,000(2) 24.9 11.85 1.20 §0.32 0.95 §0.40 13%— 10 
Great Amer. Insurance.......1872—-N. Y. New York, N. ¥Y. All forms except life None 1.630(5) 59.7 26.37 0.79 1.20 1.48 1.20 29%— 25% 
Halifax Insurance ........... 1819—-N. 8. Halifax, N. S. All forms except life None 200(10) 7.2 21.54 Nil 1.00 0.15 0.80 18%— 10% 
Hanover Fire Insurance...... 1852—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controls Fulton Fire Ins. Co. None 400(10) 21.7 388.85 0.98 1.20 1.87 1.20 — 23% 
Hartford Steam Bail. eae o-oo Hartford, Conn. Steam boiler and machinery None 300(10) 25.9 58.19 1.28 1.80 Nil 1.80 47 — 40% 
Homestead Fire Insurance. ...1922—Md. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co, a 100(10) 3.5 23.66 1.57 0.50 1.43 0.50 15%— 14% 
Jersey Insurance (N. Y.)... :11988—N. ¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. 50(20) 4.9 64.00 6.15 1.75 1.23 1.50 40 — 28 
Knickerbocker Insugance .....1913—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds ine 200(5) 5.3 16.93 0.40 0.50 Nil 0.50 9%— + 8 
Massachusetts Bond & Ins...1907—-Mass. Boston, Mass. Accident health, liability, etc. None 160(12.50) 29.8 17.97 10.97 3.50 6.39 3.50 76%— 66% 
Merchants Fire Assurance....1910—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, inland navigation, etc. 10(100) sever 21.2 53.78 1.21 2.00 2.36 2.00 48 — 44 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire, N. “Y.1849—N. I. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None (4) 4.3 11.02 0.29 0.40 Nil 0.40 7%— 6% 
National Fire Insurance...... 1869—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 500 Cio) 58.0 83.17 2.64 2.00 2.47 2.00 63%— 54% 
National Liberty Ins, of Am..1859—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 2,000(2) 22.0 7.9 0.49 0.40 Nil 0.40 8%— 6% 
National Union Fire Ins..... 1901—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None (20) 23.8 227.30 9.91 5.00 5.81 5.00 193 — 160 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co..1808—N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, liability, etc. None 500(2) 87.8 34.45 4.06 0.97% 4.61 1.00 28%— 22 
New Brunswick Fire Ins..... 1826—N. J. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins, Co. None 100(10) 5.3 36.37 2.39 1.80 0.88 1.80 34%— 28 
New Hampshire Fire Ins..... oe H. Manchester, N. H. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 00(10) 20.3 50.01 2.28 1.80 1.55 1.80 48 — 40% 
New York Fire Insurance....1832—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 7.0 23.7 0.57 0.80 0.15 0.80 15%— 11% 
North River Insurance..... ..1822—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Crum & Forster None 800(2.50) 27.8 24.17 0.19 1.00 1.22 1.00 255%— 22 
Northeastern Insurance ...... 1915—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Reinsurance, fire, etc. None 300(5) 6.8 11.14 1.11 None Nil None 5%— + =3 
Northern Insurance ..... -..--1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y Fire, auto, riot, etc. None 80(12.50) 18.6 114.47 10.55 5.00 4.97 5.00 105 — 91 
Northwestern National Ins... .1869—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 80(25) 19.3 175.94 -74 5.00 6.81 5.00 154 — 130 
Pacific Fire Insurance........1851—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controled by Meserole interests None 40(25) 9.1 147.84 16.82 | 5.25 4.66 5.00 109%— 95 
Pacific Indemnity ....... ---1926—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Liability, compensation, auto,etc. None 150(10) 21.8 56.88 3.24 2.35 5.92 2.35 48%— 39% 
Paul Reyere Fire Ins........ 1892—N. ¥. New York, N. Y Affiiated wtih Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 4.1 29.34 *1.72 1.40 1.86 1.40 30%— 20 
Phoenix Insurance .......... 1854—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, automobile, etc. None 600(10) 70.6 98.09 3.15 3.00 3.64 3.00 93%— 81% 
Preferred Accident Insurance. 1893—N. Y. New York, N.Y. Fidelity, casualty, etc. None 200(5) 10.5 22.23 Nil 1.00 1.97 1.00 16 — 13% 
Providence-Washington Ins...1799—R.I. Providence, R. 7 Fire, marine and allied None 300(10) 19.0 40.91 0.76 1.40 2.59 1.40 37%— 31% 
Reinsurance Corp. (N.Y.)....1936—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Reinsurance only None 765(2) 8.2 7.51 0.19 0.25 Nil 0.25 54— 3% 
Reliance Ins. of Phila....... 1841—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Affil’d with Fire Assn. of Phila. None 160(10) 4.7 35.94 1.68 0.30 1.35 0.60 18%— 15% 
Republic Insurance (Texas) . oe E, Dallas, Tex. Fire, tornado, riot, auto, etc. None 200(10) 10.3 34.57 1.14 1.20 0.43 1.20 26%— 24 
Rhode Island Insurance Co...1905—N. ¥Y. Providence, R.I. Fire, navigation, etc. None 400(2:50) 8.8 10.93 0.42 0.20 0.19 0.20 6%4— 4% 
St. Paul Fire &- Marine.... i865—Minn, St. Paul, Minn, Fire, windstorm, auto, etc. None 160(62.50) 59.9 282.94 16.81 10.00 1.61 10.00 308 — 258 
Seaboard Fire & Marine..... Se . ¥. New York, N.Y. Fire and marine None 100(10) 3.5 21.64 Nil 0.25 Nil None 8 6 
Seaboard Surety ............ 927—N. Y. New York. N.Y. Casualty, surety, fidelity None 100(10) 7.9 657.73 6.07 1.80 3.74 1.80 54 — 42% 
Security (New Haven)....... 1841 New Haven, Conn, Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 250(10) 17.0 45.18 1.05 1.40 0.92 1.40 40 34% 
Springfield Fire & Marine..1849—Mass. Springfield, Mass. Fire, automobile, etc. None (25) 42.0 1387.94 5.55 4.75 3.17 4.75 132%— 121 
Standard Accident Ins........ 1884—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casualty, surety, fidelity, etc, None 176(10) 37.8 80.49 15.22 2.50 11.96 2.50 7T4%— 55% 
Stuyvesant Insurance . + N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and motor vehicle None 500(5) 1.5 71.69 0.24 None Nil None 5 — 2% 
Sun Life Assurance... .-1865—Canada Montreal, Que. Life (incl. group) ; annuities None 20(100) 105.5 204.38 114.24 13.50 15.39 13.00 340 —+225 
Travelers Insurance ........ Hartford, Conn. Life, annuities, group, etc. None 200(100) 1,316 934.48 42.53 16.00 47.76 16.00 508 — 410 
U. 8S. Fidelity & yey ie9e—Ma. Baltimore, Md. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 1,000(10) 91. 4 34.43 4.43 1.25 9.94 . 1.50 40 — 29% 
U. 8. Fire (N.Y.).......+.01824—N. ¥. New York, N. ¥. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None (4) 43. 58.81 1.19 2.00 2.99 2.00 54 — 45% 
U. 8. Guarantee (N.Y, .-1890—-N. Y. New Casualty, bonding, etc. None 200(10) 23.1 71.44 4.39 2.10 5.43 2.10 83%— 66 
Westchester Fire Ins...... ..11837—N. ¥. New ¥ N. = Crum & Forster control None 400(2.50) 23.4 34.87 D1.45 1.60 2.53 1.60 35%— 380% 

tCanadian currency. D—Deficit. §Also a 33 1/3 stock dividend. 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


Concluded from page 13 


covery in earnings, but also in recog- 
nition of the company’s success in 
meeting the 1936 maturity problem. 
Approximately $100 Series G and H 
4s, 1946, were sold, retiring the gen- 
eral 7s. 

Since that time, there has been a 
steady reduction in funded debt. Al- 
though earnings amounted to about 
$16.70 per share for 1936-40, divi- 
dends paid in those years totaled only 
$2.50. Because of high earnings since 
1941 and very conservative dividend 
payments, debt retirements have been 
accelerated, leading to the recent com- 
prehensive refunding program (FW, 
August 2), which covers the 1946 
maturities, first and refunding 4's, 
collateral 4s and Eastern Minnesota 
4s. The new general mortgage bonds 
were sold at interest rates ranging from 
3% to 3% per cent. This consolidates 
the debt, eliminates early maturities, 
and greatly reduces fixed charges. 
Since 1932, fixed charges have been 
reduced by almost one-half. Upon re- 
tirement of the issues which have 
been called (prepayment is now avail- 
able), the ratio of funded debt to 
total capitalization will be about 50 
per cent, which is regarded as con- 
servative for a railroad company. 

The Burlington has also effected a 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 944 1943 
Grand Union 

12 Months to July 31 
3.61 4.76 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney ...... 5.30 4.46 
Waukesha Motor 2.23 1.56 
9 Months to July 31 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping.. py 
Diveo Corporation 0.44 
6 Monte to July 31 
Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining...... D0.03 
12 Monthe to June 30 
Aluminum Industries ............. 2.97 3.91 
Holophane Company .............. 1.65 3.14 
Parker Appliance ................ 8:07 4.03 
Sparks-Withington ............... 0.87 0.55 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons........... 3.98 4.81 
D0.03 D0.03 
6 Months to June 30 
onths ay 
on ay 
D—Doficis. 
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remarkable reduction in fixed charges 
and another refunding operation is 
under way. Completion of this step 
would justify an increase in the divi- 
dend rate ($3 in 1942 and 1943). At 
all events, Great Northern has much 
better assurance of substantial and 
steady income from this source in the 
future than in the 1930s. 

Postwar traffic prospects. for the 
Great Northern are favorable, in view 
of the expected heavy demand for the 
raw materials of the building and 
heavy manufacturing industries. Fur- 
thermore, a considerable part of the 
intensive industrial development of 
the Northwest in the war years will 
presumably be retained. 

Great 
around 40 offers good potentiali- 
ties for incfeased income return and, 
eventually, price appreciation, as the 
enhancement of its investment stand- 
ing becomes more widely recognized. 


Continental Can 
Expands Activities 


of the business and as- 
sets of the Owens-Illinois Can 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company, has been ap- 
proved by Continental directors, sub- 
ject to ratification by stockholders of 
the Owens-Illinois organization. The 
plan will be submitted to the latter 
at Toledo, Ohio, on October 20. 

The three can plants of Owens- 
Illinois will bring to 66 the number 
of Continental Can Company plants. 
At present there are 44 plants manu- 
facturing metal containers, 11 making 
crown caps, two plastic containers and 
six making machinery or engaged in 
servicing. 

Owens-Illinois Can entered the 
metal container field in a limited way 
in 1935. Since December, 1941, the 
three plants have been devoted largely 
to war materials and food cans. 

Preston Lewis, president of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, said 
that that corporation is primarily in 
the glass business and “faced with 
close to a 100 per cent reconversion 
program in our metal container plants, 
we decided the time to make the 
change was right.now. We have ac- 
quired property in the Atlanta area 
for a new glass container plant and 
wil build another container plant to 
serve the Northwest as soon as con- 
ditions permit.” 


Northern stock at levels’ 
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Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


*To facilitate handling, please confine each 
letter to a request for a separate booklet. 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 

An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
for executives who have the urge to start today to 
prepare themselves for the bigger and more lucra- 
tive jobs in the postwar world. 


AIRLINE REVIEW & FORECAST 

Colorful survey of America’s eighteen leading air- 
transport systems with an appraisal of their indi- 
vidual prospects—prepared by one of the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


NEW INVESTORS HANDBOOK 

Explains opening an account, what to expect of 
your broker, lists commission rates, taxes, and 
other data—just published by large investment firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplified recording of capital gains 
and losses—important features outlined — will 
order. 


keep investment records in ‘automatic’’ 


POSTWAR OPPORTUNITY 

Searching analysis of the shares of the leading 
corporation in its industry—postwer plans call for 
broad expansion in household heating and air-con- 
ditioning. Current yield: over 5%. Study issued 
by N.Y.S.E. house. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm o 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


"REGULAR" INCOME FROM SECURITIES 
A comprehensive folder giving a program for 
obtaining a regular monthly income from a port- 
folio of seasoned securities, prepared by a leading 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


SAFETY FIRST—INCOME SECOND 
Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield of 
3 per cent. Available in full paid certificates that 
will solve both ordinary and unusual investment 
problems. 


RAIL EARNINGS OUTLOOK 
Searching study of factors, contributing to lower 
profits for the railroads, with a forecast as to the 
earnings trend when peace returns. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open and investment 
company securities. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn to 
write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business lett 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “‘catch its own 
dust,’’ also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 


cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 

ARMY SCRAPBOOKS 

Descriptive leaflet of giant size albums, made 


originally for U. Army Air Force, that may 
now be purchased by civilians at fraction of original 
value—also small size scrapbook. 
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Federal Reserve Reports INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Complies = Federal Reserve Board 
Total Commercial Loans...... 6,091 6,076 6,277 280 1935-39 = 100 
Total Brokers’ Loans ........ 1,557 1,523 2,084 
’ Other Loans for Securities.... 2,931 3,381 3,756 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 40,506 240,724 36,215 260 
Investments Except Govt. Bonds. 2,931 22,969 2,946 
Total Net Demand. Deposits.... 35,383. 35,435 30,322 240 
Total Time Deposits............ 7,392 7,253 5,888 
7 
Monetary Factors Oct. 4 / 
Total Reserves (F. R. System)... $18,908 $18,914 $20,341 200 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 53.0% 53.2% 68.1% , 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 20,297 20,087 15,309 180 
Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 17,099 16,943 9,775 
Total Money in Circulation...... 23,881 23,658 18,883 160 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 1,216 1,155 1,597 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 81.3 92.3 33.3 140 
Trade Indicators ott 
{Electrical Qutput (K.W.H.).... 4,375 4,366 4,342 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).... 96.9 95.6 100.8 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)...... 877,942 912,999 906,357 100-7 
**Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,692 4,762 4,391 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)....... 92,806 92,522 81,295 80 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 128,610 128,244 124,087 
60 
a 1943 JAN. TO 
ons 1935 1996 1937 1938 1939.1940 1941 1942 1943} July Nov. Dec. 
ank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. ri i 1943 
{Building Permits .............. x123.3 y72.0 x49.7 oo Oct.10  Oct.3 Oct. 12 
+*Bitum Coal Output (tons)..... 2,008 1,975 2,030 (At New York, except steel) 
Business Failures (number ) aia is 15 24 42 Cotton, middling, per Basie Wi $0.2244 $0.2243 $0.2116 
Oats, white, per bushel........... 0.77% 0.78% 0.96% 
Index Figure 5 ne 1943 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel. 1.205% 124 1.29% 
Fisher’s. Wholesale Price Ind Oct.7 Sept. 30 Oct. 9 No. 2 bushel.... 1.88 1.94% 
isher’s esale Price Index teel scrap, Pittsburgh, per ton.. 00 - 20,00 y 
commodities, (1925= 100)... 11345 13451112 
y’s Spot Commodity Index Distributi i Loadi : 
(1931 = 100) 254.3 2530 2476 bution of Freight Car (Cars) 
For weeks ending: Sen. ont 
U. S. Bureau of Labor : | 180,170 175,177... 179,272 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. . 122.8 122.8 123.6 14,203 13,720 14,903 
tIndustrial Raw Materials Index. 113.2 113.3 112.5 Forest ‘Products .........¢3 4. 44,850 44,029 45,941 
#Retail Stores Sales............ 196 193 175 Grains and Grain Products 50,025 49,832 53,496 
22,832 21,829 23,508 
*Daily average. +000: omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- Merchandise and L.C.L.. pesece ae 109,797 107,559 99,237 
ing week. $000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. +1926 73,421 75,567. 84,665 
level equals 100. xAug. yJuly. zRevised. 417, 701 410,954 406,620 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stock and Bonds—Closing Prices 
15 6 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of NoUn- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials RR» Utilities Shares Advances Decl. Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Oct. 5.. 148.62 41.67 25 42 63.37. 1,001,200 875 517 156 202 58 1 102.32 $10,666,800 ..Oct. 5 
6.. 148.84 41.80 25.58 53.50 802,170 881 378 266 237 59 2 102.47 182,900 .. 6 
7... 148.92 41.93 25.68 53.58 446,915 709 320 171 218 37 2 102.61 4, 843, 7 La z 
9.. 148.06 41.45 25.52 53:20 611,020 836 147 507 182 30 3 102.59 6,562 5 iu 9 
10.. 148.25 41.46 25.60 53.26 598,210 837 300 299 238 24 3 102.61 8114 500 1F 10 
11.. 148.79 41.59 25.72 53.46 717,150 856 439 180 237 51 4 102.69 7,024,300 .. 11 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 10, 1944 
Shares ing— Net Shares losing——, Net 
Stock : Traded 3 Oct. 10 Change Stock : Traded -3 Oct. 10 Change 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 57,800 12% 12% — & Anaconda Copper ....... 30,900 27% 27% + % 
General Realty & Utilities 56,600 3% OR.) ctépene N. Y. Central Railroad... 30,800 18% 183% + k& 
Continental Motors ...... 51,000 8% 83% — & ‘Phelps Dodge ........... 30,800 23% 24 + % 
Southern Pacific ........ 46,200 28%. 3% + 1% 29,900 63 653% + 2% 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 45,900 9% 12 + 2% Hayes. Mfg, 29,400 8 
Kennecott Copper ....... 43800. 31% 35 + 3% Minn.-Moline Power Iaipft 29,400 8% 8% + % 
‘Warner Bros. Pictures .. 38,200 12% 13% + Graham-Paige Motors 29,300 5% 5% — % 
Commonw’th & Southern 37,300 1 +1/16 Badd) 100 10% + % 
International Tel, & Tel. 33,800 18 17% — Radio Corp. of America. . 27,800 10% 10% + % 
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OUR COMING LARGE BOOK 


Stock Factographs 


WILL BE OFF PRESS ABOUT NOVEMBER 10th—ORDER TODAY 


will contain all “Stock Factographs” that will have appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD 

from about September, 1949. to to October 1944. In addition to approximately 1,100 of 
our regular “Factographs” and about 500 condensed “Factographs” of N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change Common Stocks not covered by regular “Stock Factographs”, the new book will 
contain a valuable tabulation of 230 N. Y. Curb Exchange Preferred Stocks. This new 
edition will also contain condensed “Factographs”” of the most active of the industrial and 
insurance securities traded in “Over-the-Counter.” 


DON'T GUESS AT VITAL FACTS—THIS BOOK GIVES THEM 


This new “Stock Factograph” book will have 280 pages (834 x 1034) and an alphabetical 
index. It will likely pay for itself many times over if you consult it before you buy o1 
sell any security. The valuable data the book contains will help you to invest more intel- 
ligently—to KNOW more and to GUESS less. 


[wt coming investors’ ready. reference book is indispensable to alert investors. It 


Each “Factograph” gives much vital data not included in the average stock manuals. The 
facts given in a single “Factograph” may be worth a hundred, or even a thousand, times 
the price of the book. INFORMED investors are usually SUCCESSFUL investors. 


You may obtain a copy of this new edition of over 1,900 “Stock Factographs” alone for 
$3.85, or by adding only $2.95 to the price of a yearly en for FINANCIAL 
WORLD—imaking the combined cost only $17. 95. 


Mail This Investment Preparedness Coupon Before November 15th 


0.18 


FINANCIAL WORLD Extra Value Offers 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $15 please enter my order for: 0 Check here (and add $2.95) for coming 
(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAJ, WORLD: : large book of “Stock Factographs”. Price 
(b) Survey of my 20 LISTED securities on attached sheet; : alone $3.85. 
(c) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED ° 
STOCKS” (Ratings and Statistics) ; ‘ () Check here (and add 50 cents) for “104 
(a) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll (1983-1942)”, “20 Stocks Still Cheap Premier Peace Stocks”. Price alone $1. 
In This Market’, ‘“‘A Common Stock Program For $10,000", ‘44 ; 
Stocks Facing Postwar Dividend Increases” and “10 Stocks End- . (0 Check here (and add 50 cents) for new 


ing Long Bear Markets”. 


poy ut for 0 subscription (er books) “12 Year Record of N. Y. Stock Ex- 
deductible income tax expense. change Common Stocks”. Price alone $1. 


(0 Check here (and add 50 cents) for “10- 
Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation”. 
1932 to 1941 figures. Price alone $1. 


: (0 Check here if you wish to subscribe for 
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J. O’BRIBN, INC. 
NEW YORE, N.Y. 


Veteran of Guadalcanal, Tulagi and New Guinea, Marine Raider Andy Doby 
was down six times with malaria, and finally given a medical discharge. Returning 
home, he went to work at a McKeesport, Pa., plant of U. S. Steel. Andy’s story 
is much like that of 5,515 other war veterans who have come back to work for 
U. S. Steel. A warm welcome is given to U. S. Steel’s former employees when they 


return. Every opportunity is offered for advancement, including special training in 
the skills for which they are best suited. 


3 UNITED STATES STEEL 
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